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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Reno, Nevada 
April 22-24, 1968 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National Advisory Board 
Council was held in Reno, Nevada, on April 22-24, 1968. All sessions 
except the executive session were open to the public. The meeting 
was conducted by Gene J. Etchart, Chairman, and Boyd L. Rasmussen, 
Cochairman. 


Following the call to order, the Council was welcomed, in turn, by 
the Hon. John E. Chism, Assistant Mayor of Reno, George N. Swallow, 
Chairman of the Nevada State Advisory Board, the Hon. Paul Laxalt, 
Governor of Nevada, and Nolan F. Keil, Bureau of Land Management 
State Director for Nevada. Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, next reported on the programs, progress, and problems 
of public land management, detailing the challenges to be met and 

the choices to be made. Burton W. Silcock, Bureau State Director 

for Alaska, presented an illustrated report on land classification 

in Alaska. Theodore F. Sidor, Resource Development Specialist of 

the Oregon State University, discussed the individual's stake in land 
use planning. Louis F. LaPorta, County Commissioner for Clark 
County, Nevada, explained land use planning in the Las Vegas - Clark 
County area. 


The afternoon of the first day began with illustrated reports by 
Harold Tysk, Bureau State Director for Montana, on the Pryor Moun- 
tains wild horse situation and on the range management allotment 

plan program. Next, John Mattoon, Chief of the Office of Information, 
explained and discussed the Bureau's anti-litter campaign. Then, 

the five standing committees of the Council met to consider topics 

of current interest. 


The Council, Bureau staff, and invited guests spent the entire second 
day touring parts of the Carson City District, viewing public land 
management areas, programs, problems, and accomplishments, and 
visiting points of interest. 


On the morning of the third day, Fred J. Weiler, Bureau State Direc- 
tor for Arizona, commented on the meeting generally and discussed 
the tour particularly. Next, in order, the committee chairman 
presented and the Council acted on the respective committee reports. 
Then, the Council met in executive session, upon the conclusion of 
which the meeting was adjourned. 


The meeting was attended by the following: 


National Advisory Board Council Members, 1968* 


Alden K. Barton, Utah, sheep — 

Walter L. Blackadar, Idaho,- wildlife 
Bruce Bowler, Idaho, outdoor recreation 
Brunel Christensen, California, cattle 
Erwin Christensen, Montana, sheep 

V. P. Cline, Colorado, oil and gas 

fdward W. Clyde, Utah, petroleum 
Theodore H. Conn, Oregon, wildlife 
Fermin M. Echeverria, Arizona, sheep 
Gene J. Etchart, Montana, cattle 

Kumen S. Gardner, Utah, cattle 

Henry C. Gerber, Oregon, cattle 

W. Howard Gray, Nevada, mining 

Arthur J. Harris, Alaska, statewide 
Homer Harrison, California, wildlife 
Eldon P. Harvey, New Mexico, cattle 

John W. Hay, Jr., Wyoming, sheep 

Guyton B. Hays, New Mexico, state government 
Leonard Horn, Colorado, cattle 

Leonard Hoskins, Nevada, wildlife 

Dan H. Hughes, Colorado, sheep 

John B. Laxague, California, sheep 

Max T. Layton, Arizona, wildlife 

Francis A. LeSourd, Washington, statewide 
Ray Lincoln, Idaho, sheep | 

Troy M. Miller, Utah, wildlife 

J. Leonard Neal, Arizona, cattle 
Rolland*Kj«Patrick, Idaho; cattle 
Clarence H. Quinlan, New Mexico, sheep 
Lloyd Rea, Oregon, county government 
George C. Ricca, Arizona, county government 
Gerhard N. Rostvold, California, urban-suburban affairs 
Eldon Smith, Montana, wildlife 

George N. Swallow, Nevada, sheep 

Robert V. Thompson, Wyoming, cattle 

H. Lee Trejo, Wyoming, wildlife 

Mark M. Wagner, Colorado, wildlife 

James S. Weber, Oregon, sheep 

James A. Whaley, Wyoming, soil conservation 
John E. Wood, New Mexico, wildlife 

Roy Young, Nevada, cattle 


*For convenience of reference, the complete membership of the . 
National Advisory Board Council for 1968, arranged alphabetically 
by surname and showing mailing address, State advisory board, and 
interest representation, appears as Appendix No. 1 to these 
proceedings. 


Bureau_of Land Management 


Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director 

Robert E. Wolf, Assistant to the Director 

Eugene V. Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Resource Management 

Irving Senzel, Assistant Director, Lands and Minerals 

John Mattoon, Chief, Office of Information 

Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, Office of Legislation and Coopera- 

tive Relations 
George L. Turcott, Chief, Division of Resource Standards and 
Technology 

Harold K. Johnson, Staff Specialist 

Burton W. Silcock, State Director, Alaska 

Fred J. Weiler, State Director, Arizona 

J. Russell Penny, State Director, California 

EK. I. Rowland, State Director, Colorado 

Joe T. Fallini, State Director, Idaho 

Harold Tysk, State Director, Montana 

Nolan F. Keil, State Director, Nevada 

W. J. Anderson, State Director, New Mexico 

Archie D. Craft, State Director, Oregon 

Robert D. Neilson, State Director, Utah 

Ed Pierson, State Director, Wyoming 

Gerald H. Brown, Assistant to State Director, Nevada 

Harry R. Finlayson, District Manager, Battle Mountain, Nevada 

Horace Jones, District Manager, Carson City, Nevada 

J. Kent Giles, District Manager, Elko, Nevada 

Roy W. Bean, District Manager, Ely, Nevada 

Dennis E. Hess, District Manager, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Eugene A. Moore, District Manager, Winnemucca, Nevada 

Rex Morgan, District Manager, Susanville, California 
and others of the administrative and professional staffs of 
the Nevada State Office and the Carson City District Office 


Other Federal Agencies 


Floyd Iverson, U. S. Forest Service 
Edward C. Maw, U. S. Forest Service 

Alex Smith, U. S. Forest Service 

Charles Cleary, Soil Conservation Service 


United States Congress 


Ronald Watson, representing Senator Howard W. Cannon 


Public Land Law Review Commission 


John Marvel, member 


State and Local Government Agencies 


Paul Laxalt, Governor of Nevada 

John E. Chism, City Councilman-.and Assistant Mayor of Reno 

Lee Burge, Department of Agriculture, State of Nevada 

Norman Hall, Department of Conservation and Natural Resources, 
; State of Nevada 

Elmo DeRicco, Department of Conservation and Natural Resources, 

State of Nevada 

George Zappettini, Division of Forestry, State of Nevada 

Walt Leberski, State Grazing Boards of Nevada 

Samuel Houghton, Nevada Committee on Federal Land Laws 

Carl A. Soderbloom, Nevada Committee on Federal Land Laws 

Louis F. LaPorta, County Commissioner, Clark County, Nevada 

R. W. Byers, Clark County School District 

Murray G. Hoyt, Clark County School District 

George E. Harris, Clark County School District 

Frank L. Donati, Appraiser, Washoe County 

Ross M. Prince, County Commissioner, Lake Pine County, Nevada 


Oregon State University 


Theodore Sidor, Resource Development Specialist 


University of Nevada 


Dale W. Bohmont, Dean 

William S. Butcher, Desert Research Institute 
John L. Artz 

Wilbert Blackburn 

Paul Tueller 


Private Organizations, Associations, and Interest Groups 


Leonard H. Johnson, American Farm Bureau Federation 

Herman Sharp, California Federation of Mineralogical Societies 

Bill. Reavley, National Wildlife Federation 

Vance Agee, Nevada Association of Soil Conservation Districts 

Paul Gemmill, Nevada Mining Association 

Sonia DeHart, Nevada Outdoor Recreation Association 

J. E. Rutter, The Prudential Insurance Company 

Ted Longseth, Southern Pacific 

Fred Dressler, Past President, American National Cattlemen's 
Association 


Nevada State Advisory Board 


Frank G. Arcularius 
Robert Cowles 
Lawrence Dickinson 
Virlis Fischer 
Karl Weikel 


Messages of greeting received from Members of Congress 
United States Senate: 


Gordon Allott, Colorado 
Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico 
Wallace F. Bennett, Utah 

Alan Bible, Nevada 

Frank Church, Idaho 

Peter H. Dominick, Colorado 
Paul Fannin, Arizona 

Mark O. Hatfield, Oregon 

Carl Hayden, Arizona 

Henry M. Jackson, Washington 
Thomas H. Kuchel, California 
Warren G. Magnuson, Washington 
Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota 
George Murphy, California 
Joseph F. Montoya, New Mexico 


House of Representatives 


Brock Adams, Washington 
Edith Green, Oregon 

Harold T. Johnson, California 
John Kyl, Iowa 

Sherman P. Lloyd, Utah 

Patsy T. Mink, Hawaii 

Thomas G. Morris, New Mexico 
Rogers C. B. Morton, Maryland 
Ed Reinecke, California 
William F. Ryan, New York 
John V. Tunney, California 
Morris K. Udall, Arizona 

Al Ullman, Oregon 


Written Statements from Members of Congress 


Henry M. Jackson, United States Senate, Washington 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Alan Bible, United States Senate, Nevada 

Thomas H. Kuchel, United States Senate, California 

George McGovern, United States Senate, South Dakota 

Wayne N. Aspinall, House of Representatives, Colorado 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Special letters received from Members of Congress 


Lee Metcalf, United States Senate, Montana 
Wayne Morse, United States Senate, Oregon 


Proceedings, Opening Session, April 22 


Pursuant to the Call to Meet issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
on April 4, 1968 (for which see Appendix No. 2), the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting of the National Advisory Board Council convened in 
the Panoramic Room of the Mapes Hotel at Reno, Nevada. 


Chairman Gene J. Etchart called the meeting to order at 9:00 a.m. on 
Monday, April 22, 1968, following which he read the Designation of 
Cochairman (for which see Appendix No. 3); designating Boyd L. 
Rasmussen, Director, Bureau of Land Management, as Cochairman of the 
Council for this meeting. 


Chairman Etchart then introduced the Hon. John E. Chism, City Council- 
man and Assistant Mayor of Reno, who welcomed the Council on behalf 

of the people of Reno. The text of Mr. Chism’s message is included 

as Appendix No. 4 to these proceedings. 


Next, George N. Swallow, Chairman of the Nevada State Advisory Board, 
welcomed the Council on behalf of the State and district advisory 
boards of Nevada. The text of Mr. Swallow's message is included as 
Appendix No. 5 to these proceedings. 


Chairman Etchart next introduced the Hon. Paul Laxalt, Governor of 
Nevada, who welcomed the Council on behalf of the people of the 
State of Nevada. The text of Governor Laxalt's message is included 
as Appendix No. 6 to these proceedings. 


Then, Nolan F. Keil, State Director for Nevada, Bureau of Land 
Management, welcomed the Council on behalf of the Bureau and made 
announcements regarding arrangements and facilities. Mr. Keil's 
remarks are included as Appendix No. 7 to these proceedings. 


Next were read messages of greeting from Members of Congress, followed 
by statements from the Hon. Henry M. Jackson, United States Senate, 
Washington, Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
Hon. Alan Bible, United States Senate, Nevada, the Hon. Thomas H. 
Kuchel, United States Senate, California, the Hon. George McGovern, 
United States Senate, South Dakota, and the Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, 
U. S. House of Representatives, Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and letters from the Hon. Lee Metcalf, United 
States Senate, Montana, and the Hon. Wayne Morse, United States 
Senate, Oregon, all of which are included as Appendix No. 8 through 
Appendix No. 14, respectively to these proceedings. 


Chairman Etchart then introduced guests and new Council members and 
asked the old members, in turn, to introduce themselves. Following 
this, he introduced Director Rasmussen who spoke to the Council on 
"The Wiser Choice," a detailed examination and explanation of public 
land management programs, progress, and problems, the challenges to 
be met, and the choices to be made. ~The full text of Director 
Rasmussen's statement is included as Appendix No. 15 to these pro- 
ceedings. P 


Next, Burton W. Silcock, State Director for Alaska, Bureau of Land 
Management, presented a comprehensive illustrated report on land 
classification in Alaska, with particular emphasis on the Copper 
River Basin. While it is not possible to include the slides used 
to illustrate the report, the text of Mr. Silcock's narration is 
included as Appendix No. 16 to these proceedings. 


After a short recess, Theodore Sidor, Resource Development Special- 
ist, Oregon State University, addressed the Council on land use 
planning in Oregon and especially "The Individual's Stake in Land 
Use Planning." Mr. Sidor's statement is included as Appendix No. 17 
to these proceedings. 


Then, Louis F. LaPorta, County Commissioner, Clark County, Nevada, 
presented a case study in land use planning, "The Las Vegas - Clark 
County Experience," commenting particularly on the role of Federal 
lands and the results of cooperative efforts. Mr. LaPorta's remarks 
are included as Appendix No. 18 to these proceedings. 


Whereupon the Council recessed at 12:15 p.m. for lunch to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m. the same day. 


Proceedings, Afternoon Session, April ee 


Beginning the afternoon program, Harold Tysk, State Director for 
Montana, Bureau of Land Management, presented two illustrated reports, 
the first on the problem of excess horses in and the future manage- 
ment of the southern Pryor Mountains area in Montana and Wyoming, 

and the second on the range management allotment plan program in 
eastern Montana and western South Dakota. While the slides cannot 

be made a part of these proceedings, the narrative texts of both 
reports are included as Appendix No. 19 and Appendix No. 20, respec- 
tively. . 


Next, John Mattoon, Chief, Office of Information, Bureau of Land 
Management spoke to the Council, explaining and discussing the 
Bureau's anti-litter campaign. The text of Mr. Mattoon's statement 
is included as Appendix No. 21 to these proceedings. 


Whereupon the full Council recessed at 2:45 p.m., and the standing 
committees of the Council met from 3:00 to 5:30 p.m. the same day 

in various rooms at the Red Carpet Motor Hotel to discuss and 
consider problems of current interest. A roster of committee member- 
ship is included as Appendix No. 22 to these proceedings. 


Tour Session, Morning and Afternoon, April 23 


On Tuesday, April 23, 1967, Council members, Bureau staff, and 
invited guest participants toured & part of the Carson City District, 
viewing public land management areas, programs, problems, and 
accomplishments and visiting points of interest. One feature of 

the tour was the noon stop at Virginia City, with lunch at the Delta 
Restaurant, followed by an informal talk by Mr. Paul Gemmill, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Nevada Mining Association on the "History of Virginia 
City" and on the "Present Day Revival of Precious Metal Mining in 
Nevada." Mr. Gemmill spoke without prepared text and his remarks 
were not recorded; therefore, his talk is included in these pro- 
ceedings only by reference. 


The narrative portion of the tour guide is included as Appendix No. 
23 to these proceedings; the illustrations and diagrams are not 
reproducible for this purpose. 


Proceedings, Morning Session, April 24 


The Council reconvened in full session at 8:30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
April 24, 1968. 


First, Fred J. Weiler, State Director for Arizona, Bureau of Land 
Management, highlighted and summarized the meeting generally and 
discussed the tour particularly. Mr. Weiler's comments are included 
as Appendix No. 24 to these proceedings. 


Next, State Director Keil presented a certificate of advisory service 
to William Parsons, Nevada State Fish and Game Commission, former 
and long-time wildlife member of the Ely District Advisory Board and 
the Nevada State Advisory Board. 


Then, in turn, the chairmen of the Council's five standing committees 
presented and the Council considered, discussed, and acted on the 
committee reports. Committee reports, as presented, are included 

as Appendix No. 25 through Appendix No. 29, respectively, to these 
proceedings. Recommendations of the committees as adopted by the 
Council are included in the Summary of Actions and Recommendations 
included as Appendix No. 30. 


A discussion of the Report of the Special Committee on Section 15 
Regulations followed, the resulting action of which is also set forth 
in Appendix No. 30. The report is included in these proceedings only 
by reference, as it was previously distributed to Council and com- 
mittee members, Section 15 users, and other interested parties. 


Whereupon the Council recessed briefly. 


Proceedings, Executive Session, April oh 


After brief recess, the Council reconvened in executive session. 
Director Rasmussen opened the session with informal remarks, then 
called for election of officers. Elected unayimously for the 1968 
term were Gene J. Etchart, Chairman, Ray Lincoln, Vice Chairman, and 
Kumen Gardner, Treasurer. 


Mr. Etchart again assumed the chair and the Council continued its 
deliberations -- hearing, discussing, and acting upon recommendations 
of the committees which were suspended earlier and other matters 
proposed by individual members. 


As previously indicated, the conclusive actions adopted by the 
Council as advisory recommendations to the Secretary of the Interior 
are summarized in Appendix No. 30 to these proceedings. 


The National Advisory Board Council adjourned its Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting at 12:45 p.m. on Wednesday, April 24, 1968, to meet 
next at the call of the Secretary of the Interior. 


I certify that I attended the proceedings of the National Advisory 
Board Council herein reported and that this report is an accurate 
summary account of the matters discussed and the conclusions reached. 
The detailed proceedings of this meeting are of record in this office 
where they may be examined by interested parties. 


JUL 1 9 1968 


Date Boyd L. Rasmussen 
Director, Bureau of Land Management 
Washington, D. C. 
Cochairman 
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Appendix No. 1 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
United States Department of the Interior 
‘March 1, 1968 


NAME AND ADDRESS STATE REPRESENTATION 


BARTON, Alden K., Utah Sheep 
1795 Logan Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84108 


BLACKADAR, Dr. Walter L. Idaho Wildlife 
POF BoxvL1Li0 
Salmon, Idaho 83467 


BOWLER, Bruce Idaho Outdoor 
Sonna Building Recreation 
Boise, Idaho 83/700 


CHRISTENSEN, Brunel California Cattle 
Likely, California 96116 


CHRISTENSEN, Erwin Montana Sheep 
P05. B0x 4750 
Dillon, Montana 59725 


CLINE; V.) Pi. Colorado Oil and Gas 
Chevron Oil Company 

1700 Broadway 

P.O, Boxe599 

Denver, Colorado 80201 


CLYDE, Edward W. Utah Petroleum 
1329 Blaine Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84100 


CONN, Theodore H. Oregon Wildlife 
19 South G Street 
Lakeview, Oregon 97630 


ECHEVERRIA, Fermin M. Arizona Sheep 
520 East Greenway Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85040 


ETCHART, Gene J. Montana Cattle 
Box 429 
Glasgow, Montana 59230 


GARDNER, Kumen S. Utah Cattle 
292 South 700 West 
Cedar City, Utah 84720 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


GERBER, Henry C. 
329 High Street 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


GRAY, W. Howard 
1031 Skyline Boulevard 
Reno, Nevada 89500 


HARRIS, Arthur J. 
Nikolski Village 
Ummak, Alaska 99638 


HARRISON, Homer 
1700 Los Robles Drive 
Bakersfield, California 


HARVEY, Eldon P. 

El Paso National Bank 
Box 140 

El Paso, Texas 79900 

HAY, John W., Jr. 

502 B Street 

Rock Springs, Wyoming 82901 


HAYS, Guyton B. 

Commissioner of Public Lands 
State of New Mexico 

P.O. Box 1148 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 


HORN, Leonard 
Wolcott, Colorado 81655 
HOSKINS, Leonard 

PO. Box 1087 
Elko, Nevada 89801 
HUGHES , Judge Dan H, 
P.O. .Boxe7 ic 
Montrose, Colorado 81401 
LAXAGUE, John B. 
Cedarville, California 96104 
LAYTON, Max T. 

617 Main Street 


Safford, Arizona 85546 


97601 


93306 


Nevada 


Alaska 


California 


New Mexico 


Wyoming 


New Mexico 


Colorado 


Nevada 


Colorado 


California 


Arizona 


REPRESENTATION 


Cattle 


Mining 


Statewide 


Wildlife 


Cattle 


Sheep 


State 
Government 


Cattle 


Wildlife 


Sheep 


Sheep 


Wildlife 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


LESOURD, Francis A. 
1140 Washington Building 


Seattle, Washington 98100 


LINCOLN, Ray 
1019 Morningside Drive 
Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 


MILLER, Troy M. 
121 North Main Street 
Brigham City, Utah 84302 


MOON, Gareth C,. 

Montana State Forester 
2705 Spurgin Road 
Missoula, Montana 59801 


NEAL, J. Leonard 
Box 550 
Kingman, Arizona 86401 


PATRICK, Rolland K. 
Castleford, Idaho 83321 


QUINLAN, Clarence H,. 
Antonito, Colorado 81120 


REA, Judge Lloyd 
Baker County Courthouse 
Baker, Oregon 97814 


RICCA, George C. 
406 Golconda Avenue 
Kingman, Arizona 86401 


ROSTVOLD, Dr. Gerhard N. 
P.O. (box. S12 


Claremont, California 91711 


SMITH, Eldon H. 
Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 


SWALLOW, George N. 
P.0. Box 45/7 
Ely, Nevada 89301 


THOMPSON, Robert V. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 83113 


STATE 


Washington 


Idaho 


Utah 


Montana 


Arizona 


Idaho 


New Mexico 


Oregon 


Arizona 


California 


Montana 


Nevada 


Wyoming 
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(cont. ) 


REPRESENTATION 


Statewide 


Sheep 


Wildlife 


Forestry 


Cattle 


Cattle 


Sheep 


County 
Government 


County 


Government 


Urban-suburban 


Wildlife 


Sheep 


Cattle 
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Appendix No. 1 
(cont. 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


TREJO, H. Lee 
1028 8th Street 
Rawlins, Wyoming 82301 


WAGNER, Mark M. 
2871 Sharon Place 


Grand Junction, Colorado 


WEBER, James S. 
Keating, Oregon 97847 


WHALEY, James A, 
Greybull, Wyoming 82426 


WOOD, Dr. John E. 


81501 


Division of Wildlife Management 
New Mexico State University 


University Park, New Mexico 


YOUNG, Roy 
P.O. Box 588 
Elko, Nevada 89801 


STATE 


Wyoming 


* 


Colorado 


Oregon 
Wyoming 


New Mexico 


88070 


Nevada 


REPRESENTATION 


Wildlife 


Wildlife 


Sheep 


Soil 
Conservation 


Wildlife 


Cattle 
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UNITED STATES pee che: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


April 4, 1968 


Memorandum 
Wey Members, National Advisory Board Council 
From: Secretary of the Interior 


Subject: Call to Meet, National Advisory Board Council 


To review, consider, and advise on current programs for the 
management of the public lands and resources, the National Advisory 
Board Council is called to meet in its 28th Annual Meeting at and 
in the vicinity of Reno, Nevada, on April 22-24, 1968. Your 
attendance is requested. 


The Director, Bureau of Land Management, will furnish further 
details as plans develop. 


s/ Stewart L. Udall 
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Appendix No. 3 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OR THEYSEGRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


April 4, 1968 


Memorandum 
To: Director, Bureau of Land Management 
From: secretary of the Interior 


Subject: Designation as Cochairman, National Advisory Board Council 
Pursuant to the regulations of the Department of the Interior set 
forth in 43 CFR 4114.3-1, the Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
or his designee, is designated as the Cochairman of the National Ad- 
visory Board Council for its Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting to be held 


in Reno, Nevada, beginning April 22, 1968. 


s/ Stewart L. Udall 
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Appendix No. 4 


Message of the Hon. John E. Chism, Assistant Mayor, Reno, Nevada, 
to the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, Nevada, April 22, 


1968. 


Mr. Chairman, Delegates to the National Advisory Board Council, 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome you to the City 
of Reno. I'm only sorry that our Mayor, Mr. Bankofier, couldn't 
be in attendance, he is out of town. Being an old cattleman, I 
feel he would be a little more at home here than I am. However, 
it does give me a great deal of pleasure to welcome you here to 
the City of Reno. And a double pleasure to welcome a group fraqn 
so many different places. 


We are proud of Reno and want to give it as much exposure as we 
can. Iwas not aware of this Council before and I recognize the 
importance it means to the West, and Nevada in particular. When 
we speak of Nevada we just automatically think of land. 


Reno, as you have probably gathered by now, is a fun town. Because 
of our gaming, entertainment, nightlife, twenty-four hour town, 
tourism has become the number one industry for Reno, both in money 
and in jobs. However, we do like to present another side of Reno 
that probably a lot of you miss in the downtown area; also I would 
like to mention that it gives me pleasure to talk to and welcome 

@ group that you can more or less acquaint with or identify with. 
We, in the City Government, have had many discussions and negotiations 
with the B.L.M. A case in point being the retention dam in the 
northwest part of the city, which as I understand you are going 

to visit tomorrow. However, to get back to what we like to identify 
as the other side of Reno, that is missed by the casual tourist, 

I would like to point out that because of our geographical position 
and our Free Port Law and our transportation setup in the city, 

we have become a warehousing and distribution point of major 
importance. 


Also, we are very proud of our school system and we are home of 
the university here. 


We have a large recreational area, I don't think that there is 

any type of outdoor recreation that you can think of that you can't 
reach from the city in a matter of moments. We think of our city 
as a scenic town, the area around us is scenic, and we have what 

we would like to think of as a very moderate climate. 


I say again, it's been a pleasure to greet you. I don't want to 
take up any more of your time. I understand you are going to 
have the pleasure of listening to the Governor. Again, it's been 
a pleasure to welcome you to Nevada. Have a good time and I hope 
you enjoy it. Thank you very much. 


Appendix No. 4 
(cont. ) 


I would like to apologize for leaving the platform immediately, 
but today is the meeting date for the Council. I have to go to 
work. Thank you again. 


Appendix No. 5 


MESSAGE OF GEORGE N. SWALLOW, CHATRMAN, NEVADA STATE ADVISORY BOARD 
To the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968 


Director Rasmussen, Director Keil, Members of the Bureau staff, 
Members of the National Advisory Board Council, and distinguished 
guests, it is a distinct pleasure on behalf of the Nevada State 
Advisory Board to welcome all of you to this National Advisory Board 
Council meeting in Nevada. Our state is known as the "Battle Born 
State", the "Sagebrush State", and the "Silver State.” And it offers 
great opportunities in all fields of endeavor. Our basic industries, 
when the West was developed, were the livestock and mining industries. 
We had people from all over the world come to Nevada to develop these 
two industries. I would be amiss if I did not mention that the 

early livestock industry, particularly the sheep industry, was devel- 
oped in Nevada by the Basque people, from the Pyrenees. We still 
have a number of these people in the state. And at this time, we 
have the honor and distinction of having our Governor, representing 
the State of Nevada, who is a Basque. We are very proud of these 
people. We are very proud of what has been accomplished in the 

State of Nevada. 


Our political climate is good in the State of Nevada. We are 
represented very well nationally, both in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives of the United States, and at the state 
level. Our politicians work together -- that is, as well as people 
of opposite parties can work. 


In Nevada we are looking forward to perhaps one of the brightest 
futures of any state in the West. Our livestock industry, in spite 
of present economic conditions, looks all right. Our mining, to 
quote the Secretary of Nevada State Mining Association, "is on the 
threshold of a new era." It appears as if only the surface has been 
scratched, as far as mining is concerned; in the future, this indus- 
try will probably far outdistance livestock. Nevada is also pushing 
ahead recreationwise, and together with our basic industries, we have 
reason to be quite optomistic from the standpoint of all the resources 
in the state as a whole. However, with one of our basic industries, 
the livestock industry, a few things have to be done if this indus- 
try is going to be maintained nationally, and in the State of Nevada. 


Just recently we were told that we have the greatest increase in our 
national gross product in the history of this country. In fact, in 
the first quarter of this year, it increased by $20,000,000,000, an 
increase of 10 percent, and 4 percent accomplished by inflation. 
Now, if we look toward the livestock industry, we are experiencing 
the lowest prices that we have experienced in twenty-two years, in 
spite of a temporary increase in livestock prices. Hog prices are 
about the lowest in forty years. 


Appendix No. 5 
cont. 


This Multiple Use Advisory Board Council has a definite challenge 
to the West and to the nation, in order to keep the livestock 
industry going as well as can be done under present conditions. 
The livestock industry is going to have to be favored with good, 
sound regulations and administration, and is going to have to be 
able to graze these public lands at a price that the cattleman and 
sheepman can afford. 


If this climate in which this industry must work, is not favorable, 
the next few years we may see the greatest collapse of an industry 
that has ever been experienced in the history of the United States. 
We have heard for many years of turkey shoots. Now, we are reading, 
and in a dramatic way, about hog shoots in the Midwest. It prob- 
ably won't be too long until we are reading about cattle and sheep 
shoots. You may not take this very seriously, but I think that it 
is time that we do take it seriously, because this industry is just 
on the brink of disaster if prices are not improved. 


Two years ago, and three years ago, this theme was expounded by our 
former chairman of this National Advisory Board Council, Judge Dan 
Hughes. He certainly must have had a crystal ball and could have 
seen what was going to happen with this industry in the future. 
Things just are not working too favorably in every area for the 
industry. On the one hand we have prices of twenty years ago, on 
the other hand the Federal Reserve Board still tightens credit to 
the highest in perhaps forty years, making a situation still more 
difficult for an industry that is trying to survive. This takes in 
not only the livestock industry, but the whole farming and ranching 
industry throughout the United States. I'm wondering if McChesny 
Martin had studied a little bit of the history of Nevada, would he 
have been quite so blunt in his recent action. At one time a sack 
of flour, a 50 pound sack, sold in the State of Nevada for between 
2 and $300,000. That was inflation. 


I want to state, in closing, that I have had the pleasure of working 
with members of the National Advisory Board Council for many years. 
I am very impressed with the caliber of the people who compose this 
Council. JI am confident that everything will be done to bring about 
good sound decisions as a result of this Council meeting. Thank you. 


Appendix No. 6 


Message of the Hon. Paul Laxalt, Governor of Nevada, to the National 
Advisory Board Council, Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968. 


Thank you very much, Gene. It's not very often I have the pleasure 
of being introduced by a fellow Basque. I'm delighted to be here 

as Governor of this state, to welcome you all to our state. I 
couldn't help but think this morning as I drove over from the capital 
and seeing this beautiful day, a buddy of mine, who was over here 
about a year ago, and came from Southern California, and went back 
home, and another friend told me that they asked him how he got 

along up here. Ye said that he had spent three frightening days 
breathing air he couldn't see. No offense, my California friends. 


I think this group, as far as we governors are concerned, is 
probably as important as any that I know. We, in these western 
states, and I think Nevada is a typical example, because we run 
about 87 percent Federal ownership in our total lands, realize 
that we are in partnership with the Federal Government, and we 

are in partnership with the interests that you represent. I think 
most of us feel that the future of the West lies in the regional 
approach to tourism. And that tourism is tied part and parcel to 
our public lands. I was greatly impressed, a little while ago, 

as I sat at the table here, to see the publication, "Room to Roam", 
and it is about as well done as anything I have ever seen. So, 
this is just the very clearest type of evidence which indicates 
that we are all traveling along the same route. 


Some areas of our economy are progressing in a somewhat glamorous 
fashion. Nevertheless, the basis of our economy isn’t so much 
in glamour segments of our economy but in our basic industries, 
cattle, sheep, mining, and to some extent now, oil and gas. This 
is the heart of our economy. And, I think this is pretty much 
the fact in all the western states. 


So, I think we are in a co-operative arrangement. We are in a 
co-operative partnership. And I would hope that in your deliber- 
ations here that in addition to giving thought as to how you can 
assist the Secretary of the Interior, that perhaps you might also 
give some thought as to how you might assist the various state 
governments involved. Because, we are all in the same ballgame. 
I think all of us feel that perhaps in the last few years the 
Federal system has become somewhat in jeopardy, that rather than 
having a strong Federal Government operating within its particular 
sphere, balanced by strong state governments, that perhaps the 
scales have been lifted or tilted rather heavily in favor of 
Washington. I feel, as do many of you, that this has been due, 
in large part, to the default of the states themselves. And we 
feel, and when I say we I speak of every western governor that I 
know, that the real answer to the problem is in building stronger 
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states. That it is incumbent upon us to get back into the act, so 
to speak, and reassert ourselves and do a job within our given 
states, and turn over these functions to the Federal Government 
only if they can be done there properly. 


So, in this respect, it seems to me you can make a great contri- 
bution to the respective states. ‘I know, as far as I am concerned 
here as Governor, in these big general areas we need help. We need 
assistance, we need some creative ideas. So that in your deliber- 
ations, if there are suggestions that you can make to us, in our 
respective states, as to what we can do to make our state stronger 
and to work more effectively with the Federal Government in the 
area of our public lands, I’m sure it will be welcomed by eaclf and 
every governor that I know. 


50, its beén a pleasure here.) tn iconclucion slewould “likesnor 
those of you from out of state to be familiar with the basic ground 
rule that we have here in Nevada in the event you should engage 

in any extracurricular activities. We have an unusual s tuation 
here in this respect, and that is the fact that our education is 
financed in large part by our gaming tax. So, if any of you get 
extraordinarily lucky, please keep in mind that you may be inter- 
fering with the meaningful education of many of our youngsters. 
Thank you very much, Gene, Members of the Council, it's been a plea- 
sure being here. And if there is anything we can do to help you 

in the course of your deliberations, just let us know. Thank you. 
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REMARKS OF NOLAN F. KEIL, STATE DIRECTOR FOR NEVADA, to the National 
Advisory Board Council, Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968. 


Welcome. I have a few short items that may make your stay a little 
more pleasant and help us to serve you better. If you need assis- 
tance, please let us know. My assistant, Jerry Brown, will work with 
you on transportation, telephone problems and any other problems you 
may have. With him is Dave Walters and Gary George. Look them up, 
they are all over here in the corner of the room.. They have a staff 
of girls that will take care of any letters, dictation, or other 
secretarial needs. 


You are in the Panoramic Room, right behind me is the Nevada Room, 

and across the way is the Sky Room. I point this out because tomorrow 
evening, following our tour, there will be a social hour in this room, 
followed by dinner in the Sky Room. 


A communication center is set up in the Nevada Room. Also, we have 
to share accommodations with the urologists that are in town. So, 
we have half of our meetings here and half in the Red Carpet Motel. 
In the Red Carpet Motel, we have a room set up for hospitality, 
stenographic help, and telephone services. If you will contact Mrs. 
Greenwell in Room 201 in the Red Carpet, she will help you or your 
wives if any assistance is needed. 


If you haven't registered, please do so. If you haven't picked up 
your dinner tickets, they are available at the registration desk. 

The tour will start tomorrow morning from the Red Carpet Motel. Buses 
will load there about 8:00 a.m. and will return about 4:30 p.m -- 
maybe a little earlier. There will be copies of photos that are 
being taken here and at the dinner available at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session. If you want copies, someone will take your order. 


The ladies! tour will leave the Red Carpet at 10:00 a.m. tomorrow. 
They will have lunch and visit some of the area around Lake Tahoe. 

I hope your wives will join in this tour if it is at all possible 

for them to do so. We had planned a show at Harrah's Club on Wednes- 
day but the musician strike cancelled that. 


We will make committee room assignments just before we break up for 
the committee meetings. Thank you very much, and have a good time. 
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Appendix No. 8 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON, WASHINGTON 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 22, 1968 


On behalf of the Senate Interior Committee I extend greetings and 
best wishes to the National Advisory Board Council on the occasion 
of your 28th annual meeting. In this time particularly our govern- 
ment needs the benefit of your experience and knowledge in meeting 
the problems growing out of increasing uses and demands of our public 
lands. The committee looks forward to receiving through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior your findings, recommendations, advice and 


counsel. Warmest personal regards. 
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Appendix No. 9 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALAN BIBLE, NEVADA 

To the National Advisory Board Council, April 22, 1968 
Your choice of Reno as the site for your meeting beginning today is 
especially appropriate in view of the tremendous importance of 
public lands in Nevada and the complexity of land use problems 
facing the State. I congratulate members of the Council for sched- 
uling a field trip for a first hand look at public lands along the 
eastern front of the Sierra. I am confident that this will prove 
immensely valuable to all Council members. I look forward to studying 
the results of your session both as a ranking member of the Senate 
Interior Committee and as a member of the Public Land Law Review 


Commission. 


Best wishes for a successful and productive meeting. 
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Appendix No. 10 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS H. KUCHEL, CALIFORNIA 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 22, 1968 


Deeply regret prior commitments prevent attending Nevada sessions 


of National Advisory Board Council for what should be fruitful dis- 


cussions public lands management and utilization. Tremendous 
Significance of irreplaceable precious natural resources imposes 
heavy responsibility in conceiving and conducting wise multiple use 
and conservation programs. All participating have desirable oppor- 
tunity for contributing thoughts and knowledge essential in formulat- 


ing sound policies assuring succeeding generations fullest benefits 


from these rich assets. 
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Appendix No. 11 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GEORGE MCGOVERN 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 22, 1968 
Greetings and best wishes to all those attending the annual meeting 


of The National Advisory Board Council for public lands. 


As the needs of our nation grow, it is imperative that foresight 
and wise policy be applied to the management of our public lands. 
I salute each one of you for your dedication to preserving this rich 


treasure for generations to come. 


As a member of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


I pledge my continued cooperation in your efforts. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WAYNE N. ASPINALL, COLORADO 

To the National Advisory Board Council, April 22, 1968 
I wish to convey my best wishes to the Members of the National 
Advisory Board Council for a successful and productive meeting on 
the occasion of your 28th Annual Conference. It is with sincere 
regret that I am unable to be with you today and to participate in 


your discussion. 


As Chairman of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission, I am deeply concerned and 


interested in the activities and recommendations of the Council. 


I shall look forward to reading your recommendations and I wish you 


every success on the occasion of your 28th Annual Conference. 
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Appendix No. 13 
Copy 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on 


Interior and Insular Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 20510 


19 April 1968 
Ned Ac Dele ng oe ALG 
Mr. Gene Etchart, Chairman 
National Advisory Board Council 
Bureau of Land Management 
Mapes Hotel 
Reno, Nevada 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 
Here is a letter which Mike and I sent to Senator Hayden yesterday 
on behalf of Bureau of Land Management resource conservation 
programs. You may wish to bring it to the attention of the Council 


for. possible action. 


Very truly yours, 
/s/ Lee Metcalf 


Lee Metcalf 
Attachment (1) 
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Gr O SPE 


18 April 1968 


Senator Carl Hayden, Chairman 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
1235 New Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 


Dear Senator Hayden: 


We recently had an opportunity to discuss public land resource 
conservation with some Bureau of Land Management field personnel. 


The opportunities are so great for substantial improvement of the 
West's ranch economy, plus broad benefits to watershed, wildlife 
and environmental quality that we reiterate our strong support for 
added funds for the Bureau of Land Management's Range Management 
and Soil and Watershed programs. 


For example, a South Dakota ranch for years had run 600 cows for 
eight summer months on a mixture of public and private land. The 
first season after a cooperative rest-rotation grazing system was 
put into operation, the stocking rate was increased to 700 for the 
eight summer months. The ranch area also supports about 120 ante- 
lope and 25 deer and indications are that the deer population can 
be increased by 500%. 


A main benefit, which we could see in some slides, is the dramatic 
waterfowl habitat improvement along the shoreline of ponds. 
Previously they were bare. Now emergent vegetation is being restored 
and duck production can be increased by 500%. 


On another smaller 100-head operation in Prairie County, Montana, 
after five seasons of cooperative rotation grazing, the operator 

had a 110% income gain. Calf weaning weights jumped from 360 lbs. 

to 400 lbs.; the calf crop rose from 95% to 98% and the animal units 
grazed climbed from 100 to 180. On a constant 30¢ per pound value, 
income rose from $10,260 to $21,120. This is a measure of the direct 
economic gain for the rancher. As in the other situation, this 

ranch income gain was achieved principally through management with 
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Coes 
Senator Carl Hayden 
18 April 1968 


modest investments in fencing, water development and seeding. 
Again, wildlife and watershed conservation benefits were realized. 


We understand that there is an opportunity for 1,600 similar, cooper- 
ative, ranch resource developments in the South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Eastern Montana area where 75 have been developed since this 
concept got underway a few years ago. Its promise and opportunity 
for improving rancher income, waterfowl and watershed conservation 
and environmental quality are so substantial that we again urge the 
additional funds we requested be provided in the Bureau of Land 
Management's 1969 Budget. 


pincerely yours, 


/s/ Mike Mansfield /s/Lee Metcalf 


Mike Mansfield, U.S.5. Lee Metcalf, U.S.S. 
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Appendix No. 14 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


Committee on Foreign Relations 
Washington, D. C. 20510 


April 19, 1968 


nh cae f 


Mr. Gene Etchart, Chairman 
National Advisory Board Council 
Bureau of Land Management 

c/o Mapes Hotel 

Reno, Nevada 


Dear Mr. Etchart: 


Would you extend to your conservation counsellors, the National 
Advisory Board Council, and to the Bureau of Land Management staff 
my warm greetings and best wishes for another productive meeting? 


Conservation's challenges are multiplying but progress, too, has 
been good. 


I hope that during your meeting, Oregon's representatives, Henry 
Gerber, Jim Weber, Lloyd Rea and Ted Conn, will outline again for 
me the most substantial progress in total wise land use and develop- 
ment that has occurred in the Vale Oregon District. 


In 1962, we embarked on a new course of cooperative conservation. 
Henry Gerber and Jim Weber were particularly active with the local 
Board, the users, community leaders and with me in efforts to 
install new programs and adopt policies that multiplied the benefits 
from the land by magnifying their use on a long-term conservation 
erfort. 


Each year as I return to inspect results, progress exceeds expecta- 
tions and results exceed hopes. JI would hope the Advisory Board 
would resolve this year that this pilot effort, having proven its 
broad conservation effectiveness, deserves to be spread across the 
rest of the public lands. 


On another front, forest resource management, Director Rasmussen 
and his staff deserve special commendation for their constructive 
cooperation over this past year. Not only did their success in 
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rehabilitating burned forest land and salvaging over half a billion 
board feet of timber earn the Bureati of Land Management a Presiden- 
tial citation, but also new programs have been adopted to better 
assure the availability of the full allowable cut for Oregon's 
communities. 


Best wishes and please advise me on any actions which involve 
legislation. 


pincerely= yours, 


/s/ Wayne Morse 


Wayne Morse 
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THE WISER CHOICE 


Remarks of Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, to the National Advisory Board Council, 
Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968. 


It has been a very eventful year in the world since we met in 
Phoenix. For public land management, it has been a year of good 
progress achieved by meeting challenges. 


This means making choices. In the past, making a wise choice in 
public land management was not so complicated, but forces, events, 
and a two hundred million plus population have caught up with us. 
Now we are in an era where public land managers must make more than 
a wise choice -- they must make the wiser choice. Tomorrow's field 
tour will illuminate some of the forces at work that demand wiser 
choices. | 


We are faced with an overwhelming assortment of such choices. They 
range from the daily on-the-ground decisions of our district mana- 
gers, to the fundamental choices now being sifted by the Public 
Land Law Review Commission for recommendations and ultimate choice 
by Congress and the President. 


This past year we have been busy cooperating with the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. The Commission has designed thirty-odd 
studies. The first study, Revenue Sharing, is about completed. 
Others have gone to the contractors and still others will be 
assigned shortly. We have furnished the Commission or the con- 
tractors varied facts on request. In January the Commission's 
Chairman, Wayne. Aspinall, asked the Department to come in with 
its identification of problems and its analyses of causes. 


At Interior we worked to boil down each individual situation to 
its essence. Even so, it took 175 pages to get it capsuled. We 
have a copy here for each board member. 


The Commission also asked us to review their public hearings, and 
state our agreement or disagreement with the identification and 
analyses of problems which witnesses had presented. 


We think the Department's report is an important step toward help- 
ing the Commission find the wiser choice. Where the Department 

and witnesses are in accord, the Commission will have a solid basis 
for its recommendations. Where differences exist, acknowledging 
them and getting a precise description is a crucial step. 
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While the Public Land Law Review Commission is facing its challenges, 
we keep getting a lot of advice thrown at us. ‘Some folks say to 
us “don't do anything until thé Public Land Law Review Commission 
makes its report." We pledged that we would not use this as an 
excuse for doing nothing. 

Former Assistant Secretary John Carver told the House Committee: 
"We do have an on-going land management responsibility under the 
laws as they are, and no one can sit back and say we are going to 
stop until this is all done.” This is how we are operating. We 
are proceeding under the existing laws until such time as Congress 
acts on the Commission's recommendations. 


We get conflicting advice on oil shale, for example. The issues 
in size and complexity stagger the imagination. Yet some strongly 
urge the Department to move. Others berate it for asserted slow- 
ness. There also is a complicated problem of the native claims in 
Alaska. The drive is on to get this settled. 


Grazing fees and Section 15 are two examples where we get urgings 
that these be postponed pending the recommendations of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission. 


The Bureau of Land Management of the Department of the Interior 
will, as we promised in 1964, “do the best we can do with what we 
have." 


We will continue to try to make the wiser choice in all situations 
at the time the choice has to be made. 


Since 1934 we have valued the advice of those who use the public 
lands. The kinds and numbers of uses are increasing and this is 
reflected in the composition of this board. If we are going to 

make wiser choices, we are going to need more advice and better 
advice in the future. To get ourselves in a position to get that 
advice, we would suggest you appoint a special committee to study 
the effectiveness of the advisory board's system -- stem to stern -- 
and give us a report the next annual meeting. 


We also hope you can agree to having the standing committees under- 
taking ‘some studies. 


You will get the details in the committee meetings this afternoon. 
We will suggest study topics for each of the standing committees. 


Perhaps the Industry Use Committee would look into the feasibility 
of a volunteer code of ethics for mining on the public lands. 
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The Public Use Committee may want to study the protection of the 
renewable resources during intensive public use. 


We would like the Resource Management Committee to give us an 
evaluation of grazing systenis. 


We think there is an opportunity for the Community and Government 
Affairs Committee to look into BLM's role in local land zoning and 
master planning. 


Later John Mattoon will talk about BIM's anti-litter campaign. 
The Public Information and Education Committee may want to study 
this operation as it progresses and give us a feed-back next year. 


Last year, we had a few duplicating and contradictory committee 
reports. We promised to straighten this out. We propose to 
appoint a Resolutions Committee to be composed of the chairmen of 
the standing committees when they have been elected. When the 
committees finish their recommendations this afternoon, the Reso- 
lution Committee will review them and place them before you for 
deliberation. 


I would like now to turn to some of the immediate challenges. 


We have made steady progress in the Public land review required by 
the Classification and Multiple Use Act. I will summarize a pro- 
gress table by saying that we have published proposed classifica- 
tions on 93 million acres. Of these, we have proceeded with final 
classifications on 78 million acres. You know these actions are 
preceded by lengthy processes of public meetings and formal public 
hearings. 


NOTICES OF PROPOSED NOTICES OF CLAS- 

STATE CLASSIFICATION (ACRES )* SIFICATION (ACRES ) 
Alaska 8,988,400 6,552,000 
Arizona 9,614,378 9,598,453 
California 5,096,055 4,157,189 
Colorado 5,203,609 4,946,779 
Idaho BLS TO 2,795,970 
Montana 3, 544,203 3,111,400 
Nevada 17,599, 302 UE 541 551 
New Mexico 9,557,400 9,520,135 
Oregon 11,577,930 7,095,208 
Utah 9,677, 903 8,692,211 
Wyoming 7,019,558 7,019,558 
Total 93,035, 308 78,030, 054 


*Includes acres subsequently classified. 
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Classifications are tailored to each situation. They are positive 
acts designed to spell out what can be done to achieve wisen land 
use. We express this by calling attention only to uses that ought 
to be reduced or restricted. This often hides the possible mixture 
of uses. : 


So far 71.5 million acres have been classified outside Alaska. 
All of these acres remain open for grazing, wildlife, recreation, 
and mineral leasing. 


71,100,000 are open to mining location. 

71,400,000 are available for consideration for State selection. 
64,700,000 are open for consideration for exchanges. 

2,800,000 are open for sale as isolated tracts. 


This does not mean all land will be used for all of these purposes, 
nor does it mean that classification is forever. As conditions 
change, each and every classification can and will be reviewed 
either in part or entirely. We try to keep classifications and 
designations flexible so our successors, too, will have their 
chance to make their wiser choice as the American scene changes. 


While we have been working closely with local people in classifying 
public lands for multiple-use management, we have been equally 
active in cooperating with them to transfer land to more appro- 
priate use. In fiscal year 1967 we issued 3,100 patents covering 
3 million acres. Here in Nevada we issued 137 patents covering 
84,000 acres. The States received most of this acreage, as over 
one million acres went to satisfy State land grants. 


Citizens bought 61,400 acres at public auction. Successful agri- 
cultural enterprises brought forth patents on 30,000 acres under 
the Desert Land Act. Recreation and Public Purposes Act grants 
covered over 14,000 acres. 


Nevada was the leading state in acquiring desert land acreage. 
Some 53 Nevadans got patents on 14,000 acres. 


We also were active in land exchanges. For example, 29 Nevadans 

received patents to 57,000 acres in exchanges. They deeded lands 
of equal value to the United States. Exchanges don't, therefore, 
represent a net disposition. They do represent a more effective 

land ownership pattern. 


Before we dispose of land we must classify it. In 1967 we classi- 
fied 420,000 acres as suitable for transfer from Federal ownership 
under the various land laws. You can appreciate the careful and 
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time consuming work that must accompany the transfer of private 
property. Some of you may know from hard experience the trouble 
that can come from careless work in property transfers. 


Multiply manifold your own real estate experiences and you will 
appreciate the necessary work that lies behind the transfer of 
public land that belongs to all of us. Then add to this the fact 
that we must very often account to numerous public and private 
bodies. The Department of the Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Interior Committees, the Appropriation Committees, the General 
Accounting Office, and individual Congressmen all have interests 
of one kind or another in these transfers. We have private groups 
who take a keen interest. 


April is a month when we await the outcome of the appropriations 
process. We have been before the Appropriations Subcommittees in 
both the Senate and House. We have made our case and hope it was 
@ convincing one. 


We explained our budget, totaling $60 million, to the two committees. 
This amounts to about four million dollars more than in 1968, but 
includes some two million dollars in prior obligations. Our pro- 
gram levels would increase about two million dollars. 


The fact that the Department and the Bureau of the Budget concurred 
in a two million dollar actual increase for BLM in a very tight 
budget year is the best kind of proof that we have well stated the 
case. These requested increases were not approved because of a 
sentimental regard for the public land. We had to demonstrate 
benefits in the general public interest for every single dollar in 
that 60 million dollars. 


Now, on the income side. During the last twelve months the Bureau 
of Land Management collected over $1.3 billion in revenue, largely 
from the Outer Continental Shelf. There is a growing interest in 
the Congress to devote a portion of these revenues to reinvestment 
in resource conservation and restoration. If this interest is 
maintained until after we are over the present budgetary stringen- 
cies, there is a hope of new emphasis and growth in natural resource 
development. 


While we wait for that day, we still have the job of protecting 
the resources. On this front, one of our hottest adversaries is 
fire. Last year was the worst fire season in 30 years for the 
Pacific Northwest. The public lands were not as severely hit as 
the national forests and national parks, but the BLM was heavily 
involved in assistance. We lent materials and supplies, experi- 
enced fire fighting leaders and fire crews to other agencies, 
Federal and State. 
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We don't know what 1968 will hold, but precipitation has been low 
this year and there is abundant carryover fuel from last year. 
These may point to an early and long fire season. 


The BLM has taken the lead in developing the Boise Interagency Fire 
Center. In 1967 it was severely tested and came through with 
flying colors. 


Once a fire is out, we move as quickly as possible to restore the 
land. President Johnson recently awarded a Presidential. Citation 
to the Oregon State Office and the Hugene, Roseburg, and Coos Bay 
Districts for their part in the salvage sale and rehabilitation 
following the Oxbow fire. 


Ordinarily this job of salvage and rehabilitation would have taken 
five years. Tight scheduling and many man-years of contributed 
overtime by our people got this crucial rehabilitation work com- 
pleted in 15 months. 


We are very proud of the accomplishment. 


The Oxbow fire dramatized the danger to a watershed. We carry on 
every day a continuing battle to restore the productive capacity 
of depleted watersheds. Here, the agent of destruction is less 
dramatic but more persistent and very successful if not stopped. 
Our watershed conservation work has leveled off in the last two or 
three years. Although compared to previous funding it has leveled 
off at a high plateau, compared to the identified cneE Eee it 
has leveled off in a low valley. 


Nevada has been the site of a notable 1967 achievement. Working 
with many local citizens under the Classification and Multiple 

Use Act, 0,000 acres 15 miles west of Las Vegas were designated 

as Red Rock Canyon recreation lands. The area was dedicated during 
the National Convention of the American Forestry Association “to 
the benefit of present and future generations of Americans." 


It is an outstanding scenic and recreation area. One Las Vegas 
paper described the public reaction as one of rare unanimity. We 
are finding such unanimity more and more as we proceed with our 
reviews. Public understanding of the facts is the catalyst. At 
Red Rock Canyon we were able to mesh existing use with desired use. 
This is what classification is all about -- wiser land use. 


On the recreation front we now have a line item in the budget for | 
recreation and wildlife. We've gotten squared away with our ad- 
vance planning and design so that we are ready to move right into 
recreation site construction when money is appropriated. 
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A special analysis of desert use for recreation is underway in 
Southern California. We are looking into the impact of vehicle 
races, cross-country tours and other intensive recreation use. 


The oil shale potential in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah very rarely 
lacks for public attention. During the past year it has gotten 
even more. Secretary Udall announced a Department of the Interior 
Oil Shale Program in January 1967. Last May he published proposed 
regulations to carry out part of the program. 


Both the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate Committee of 

the Judiciary have held hearings on oil shale. The Department's 
proposed regulations are now being revised in the light of the 
comments. We are cooperating with other agencies of the Department 
and the Solicitor as the Department puts together its overall pro- 
gram for oil shale. 


It is getting up toward two. hundred years since our founding fathers 
decided there would be public lands. In that time we have devel- 
oped numerous skills. Some are taken for granted such as cadastral 
surveying and land record keeping. These skills are, however, in 
great demand in the developing nations. These same nations are 
also interested in land classification techniques: others are in- 
terested in developing their natural resources. 


The BLM has eight men overseas now. They will have an impact far 
out of proportion to the fewness of their numbers. We have been 
helping the Brazilians in agrarian reform with advice on surveying, 
land record keeping, and classification. We have conducted range 
resource management demonstrations in Northern Nigeria. 


Turning now back home and to the range resource. In cooperation 
with interested ranchers we have now developed allotment manage- 
ment plans covering 24 million acres. They produce considerable 
benefits to wildlife habitat, watershed and livestock operations. 
We may, however, be on the verge of becoming victims of our own 
success. Present funding levels will not permit us to keep up the 
present pace beyond the 1970 fiscal year. Already ranchers have 
signified interest beyond our ability to finance at the present 
fund levels. 


It would hardly be a NABC meeting if we didn't mention grazing 
fees. As most of you know, BLM and the Forest Service are com- 
pleting a grazing fee study. It is designed to determine the costs 
of using leased private range lands and Federal ranges. This 
difference would be considered a basis for a fair market grazing 
fee. The difficulty is now defining costs. If interest on the 
investment in permits to graze on public lands is a cost, we get 
one difference. If we do not allow this interest as a cost use 


if 
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we, of course, get an entirely different cost. The average permit 
sale price works out to be $14.41 per AUM. We hope to resolve 
these matters jointly during 1968.: 


One principal item for this annual meeting of the NABC is the 
Secretary's desire for you to review the revised procedures for 
Section 15 lands as acted upon by the Special Committee in Denver 
last month. 


The 1934 Taylor Act restricted the acreage in grazing districts to 
80 million acres. Amendments raised the limitation to 142 million 
acres and ultimately abolished the restriction. Section 15 of the 
Act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, at his discretion, 
to lease lands nd included in the districts “upon such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe.” 


There are approximately sixteen million acres now administered 
under Section 15. The present regulations were published in 1936 
and have not been amended in any material way since. They were 
perhaps adequate then. Anticipated disposal of these lands outside 
districts has not occurred. Thus, there is a need to accord those 
lands a reasonable level of multiple-use management. One objective 
set out in the Taylor Grazing Act is to stop injury to the public 
lands; another is to provide for their orderly improvement. 


What is the condition of the Section 15 lands? 
Currently, they are classified as: 


Excellent Condition less than 1 percent 


Good Condition L5 percent 
Fair Condition 50 percent 
Poor Condition 23 percent 
Bad Condition { percent 
Undetermined Condition percent 


The trend is also an important factor and may be up or down from 
any of these six condition classifications. 


Trend on these lands is: 


Improving 16 percent 
Static 51 percent 
Declining 29 percent 
Undetermined 4 percent 


The satisfaction we have that 16 percent rate excellent or good is 
counterbalanced by the fact that 80 percent rates fair, poor, or 
bad. Nor do we find satisfaction that 51 percent of the land is 
static, and 29 percent declining when only 16 percent is improving. 
Thus, the potentials of these Section 15 lands are being denied. 
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Last year at Phoenix we circulated a draft for new Section 15 
regulations to the Resource Management Committee. On August 1, 
Assistant Secretary Anderson authorized their publication in the 
Federal Register. These changes are modeled on the provisions of 
the Federal Range Code which has evolved in over 30 years experi- 
ence in Federal management of the public lands. The code is a 
joint product of the professional land administrators and the 
advisory board system. Many of you were active in the development 
of this Federal Range Code. 


In dealing with this land we either move forward or we move back. 
Standing still with the pressure on the land is the same as going 
back. Delay in improving lands administered through Section 15 
creates two clear risks. First, the 23 percent of the land now 
rated poor can slip to bad, possibly beyond the point of no return 
as far as economically justifiable rehabilitation goes. Secondly, 
any slippage - whether from excellent to good to fair, fair to poor, 
poor to bad -- is a self-imposed lengthening of the already long 
road to full potential. 


We published these proposals to get a base in the regulations and 
to get on with multiple use management where it is appropriate. 


Along with the publication of these proposed revisions we had a 
plan for public participation in the review. We did not rely solely 
on the standard practice of inviting written comments resulting 
from the notice in the Federal Register. A copy of the proposal 
went to every Section 15 lessee. We held public meetings in the 
Section 15 areas. Our goal was full public comment. We certainly 
got it, and we were pleased, resulting in an extension of the time 
for comment. 


We had originally thought that the NABC Resource Management Commit- 
tee would be a good review group, but there were two limiting 
factors. There were no Section 15 users, as such, on either the 
Board or the Council, and wildlife was the only other use repre- 
sented. 


We then decided to recommend to Secretary Udall that he appoint a 
special committee to evaluate the comments. The Special Committee 
was made up of the NABeE's Resource Management Committee plus two 
Section 15 livestoek users, a representative of rock hounding, and 
another representing conservation generally. 


The Spécial Committee met in Denver last month and held three days 
of productive talks. The whole NABC will discuss the regulations 
further on Wednesday morning. Thus, I face a challenge as a career 
public servant. I can choose between recommending to the Secretary 
that we stand still, and thus lose ground, or that we get underway 
in developing the full multiple-use potential on this 16 million 
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acres. You face the same challenge. You will have before you 
both the product of the technical expertise of our people and the 
review and the evaluation of the knowledgeable men of the Special 
Committee. : 

Last year I said we did not expect all our decisions to please 
everybody all the time. Section 15 regulations are just such a 
situation. 


The final administrative responsibility and discretion to lease 
these public lands rests with the Secretary of the Interior. He 
seeks to apply that authority by making the wiser choice with your 
help. 


I have covered a lot of ground in my remarks. From here on the 


meeting will give me an opportunity to listen and work with the 
Council. I look forward to our time together. 


LO 
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LAND CLASSIFICATION IN ALASKA 


Report of Burton W. Silcock, State Director for Alaska, Bureau of 
Land Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, 
Nevada, April 22, 1968. 


Chairman Etchart, Members of the Council, and guests, I appreciate 
the opportunity to visit with you a few minutes today and explain a 
little about our Alaskan program. But before discussing classifi- 
cation with you, I would like to discuss Alaska land status, a 
picture of what we are faced with in the state. This is a map of 
Alaska showing the land status. Starting in the north is the Nayal 
Petroleum Reserve, some 25,000,000 acres of land reserved by the 
Navy for a long time. In the orange color here, there, and through- 
out the chain, are national wildlife refuges, being some 9,000,000 
acres. 


The dark area is the Rampart Dam, some 10,000,000 acres, under power 
Site withdrawal. The area here, rather hard to see, is small 
compared to the balance of Alaska, is military withdrawal where they 
do rocket firing. The National Parks, McKinley Park, Glacier Bay 
Park, Katmai National Monument -- amount to some 8,000,000 acres. 

In the southeast of Alaska are the Tongass and the Chugach National 
Forests, some 20,000,000 acres involved in this National Reserve. 


The land in the dark color following the Alcan Highway is land that 
has been selected by the State of Alaska. The Statehood Act in 
Alaska gave the State some 130,000,000 acres; they are selecting 
this land at the present time. That is juite a bit of land when 
you stop to think about it. They have selected some 17,600, 000 
acres scattered in various spots and on the North Slope. We have 
transferred title -- by title, I mean patent has actually issued 

to the State for five and a quarter million acres. We have trans- 
ferred administration to the State by this, we call it T.A., where 
they have an administration but we have patents to issue on some 
8,000,000 acres. We have a balance of some 3,600,000 acres which 
is in the process of being transferred. The State of Alaska has a 
long ways to go in selecting the 130,000,000 acres of land given to 
them. 


Another problem facing the State is that of native land claims. All 
the crosshatched area on this map is under protest or under filing 
by the natives in Alaska. In the way of acres, they have filed 
protests to title transfer on some 296,000,000 acres. This is 80 
percent plus of the total land mass in the state. They have also 
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filed on the continental shelf, so their total figures exceed the 
296,000,000 acres. I am talking about actual land. There is a bill 
in Congress at present and hearings are being held. We hope this 
will be settled soon; it is a deterrent to development by the State. 


The balance of the land, some 263,000,000 acres at this point in 
time, is public land under the administration of the Bureau of Land 
Management. This land is a little different than the public land 
in the western states, in that the Taylor Grazing Act does not apply 
to Alaska. This means that the land is open to filing for the 
various land transfer laws, some five of them, such as homesites, 
headquarters sites, trade and manufacturing sites, homesteads and 

so on. An individual doesn't come into the Land Office and fill 
out an application describing the land which he wants to file on, 

he goes to the land and actually takes possession of it -- posts a 
notice that he has taken possession -- then comes in and tells us 
that he is there. This means that we have some real promiscuous 
developments -- strip-type developments -- developments where state, 
borough, and city governments looking at the land from the stand- 
point of watershed reserves, industrial sites and others that the 
State should develop. The sharp land transaction man will ferret 
out those spots and then file on them. Later the State will have 
to buy them out in order to obtain them for public uses. 


So, it's a problem in planning for borough government -- and borough 
government compares to your county government here -- as well as 
State government. 


Public Law 88-607 that gives us a tool whereby we can aid both the 
local government and the state government in this planning process, 
to eliminate some of the promiscuous filing, and provide a means 

for proper development and orderly development of the area, taking 
into consideration the long term needs of the people and the resources. 
We are engaged in classification under this act and have classified - 
final classification issued on an area in the Iliamna Lake country -- 
some six and a half million acres. We picked this spot to start 
with because it is one of the largest red salmon spawning areas in 
the world. The salmon come to the Iliamna Lake country, spawn, then 
move back into the Bering Sea where they are fished by the Russians, 
the Japanese, and the South Koreans. The Americans fish the Crystal 
Bay area. This is a real rich resource which needs protection and 
development from the multiple use standpoint. The area is the 
broodery for that resource. We have published final classification 
on that area. 


We are working on some small area classifications in the Seward 
Peninsula, in the Kotzebue area, and along the North Road. 
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The State of Alaska is actively engaged in trying to develop the 
Arctic. They have gotten oil on the North Slope and copper in the 
Brooks Range, but they need a way of getting it out. So, the 
Government, forming a North Road Commission, is now charting a 
route to the north which will be an extension of the railroad, and 
I'm sure highways will follow along. 


As a means of protecting access -- that route -- we, in cooperation 
with the State and at their request, filed a classification for some 
3,000,000 acres just to cover the right-of-way for the North Road. 
This is the reason we did -- prior to the time of filing this 
classification there was an individual who was again farsighted; he 
had filed rights-of-way applications on five key spots along this 
road, and with those spots he could have blocked the whole North 
Road. Such spots as where the road would have to cross the Yukon, 
where it goes through the pass to the North Slope, and key areas 
along the route. We were able to work with the State and file a 
proposed classification that protects the area; then the State can 
come in and develop. 


Now we are working in the Copper River area. This is what I would 
like to discuss with you today. The Copper River Basin is located 
some 180 miles northeast of Anchorage. Fairbanks to the north is 
the center of the basin. The area is crisscrossed by the Glenn 
Highway, the Alcan Highway coming out of Canada. It's also covered 
by the Richardson Highway coming from the south. The Denali High- 
way taking over from the Jackson Junction over to the mountains to 
McKinley National Park, which is the only ground access by car into 
McKinley National Park. 


The size of the area, black outlined, involves some 23,000,000 acres. 
The climate is the interior type, or continental, if you wiil, and 
has extreme variation. In the summertime in Glennallen, which is 
the center of the basin, it can reach 90 degrees; in the wintertime 
it reaches 60 below zero; quite a difference in temperature. The 
area is mostly covered by perma-frost -- just barely under the sur- 
face you run into ice. The area in the red is one that is free of 
perma-frost. Actually, it's a big basin, rather flat, off the 
mountains. Glennallen, whicn is the center of the basin, some 1400 
feet in elevation, is surrounded by the mountains. Chugach is on 
the south, the Talkeetnas on the west, the Alaska Range on the north. 
Mt. Drum is some 12,000 feet in elevation; Mt. Wrangell, some 

14,000 feet in elevation, and Mt. Sanford rises to a height of more 
than 16,000 feet. This is quite a mountain system, a very beau- 
tiful system. Mt. Sanford is surrounded by glaciers -- glaciers 
feeding off of the mountain itself. There are also some very 
peautiful mountain lakes. Copper River is a very beautiful stream. 

I think the Director can attest to this -- it has lots of fish. 
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Access throughout the basin is via oil roads, the same as you have 
in this country, and good oil roads. One connects Anchorage to the 
Alcan Highway. Secondary roads throughout the entire basin feed 
some of the key areas. Ten percent of Alaska's road system is 
located in this basin. And accessability is the key point in 
Alaskan development. The airplane furnishes an important means of 
gaining access to the back country, both flying in on the lakes in 
the summertime, flying in on skis in the winter, and even using 
balloon tires and landing on the tundra on the mountains in the 
summer. 


Approximately 1200 people live in the basin area year-round. Native 
inhabitants number approximately one-third of this population. 

They gain their subsistence through fishing and hunting. Now, the 
white settlement, their livelihood is gained from guiding, tourism, 
furnishing services to the public who come through the area. 


Proper land use is one of the major problems in long-term planning 
and development for the basin. Under Public Law 88-607, we are 
proposing to classify the area. We are taking into consideration 
the uses that are specified in the law -- the orderly growth and 
development of communities and other uses -- residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural’ and ovuner puplic uses." Werwiale 

look at this area from the standpoint of what land should be classi- 
fied as suitable for disposal for these reasons. 


In the Copper River Basin, we propose to classify as follows: To 
start out with the land in the crosshatched area, some 100,000 acres 
selected by the State. This was surveyed prior to statehood, and 
they immediately selected this land upon statehood. The land in 
red, some large blocks and a smaller area, which is rather signifi- 
cant as far as land is concerned, some 132,000 acres. We propose 
to classify and leave open to all types of title transfer -- 
homesteads, headquarter sites, the whole gamut of public land laws 
affecting Alaska. If there is any area where a homesteader in the 
Copper Basin could possibly make a living from the land, agricultur- 
ally, we believe it would be in the area marked in red, because it 
does not contain perma-frost. The climate and soil are more favor- 
able. There are small spots scattered throughout the basin, along 
the highway net and also along some of the water net -- means of 
transportation, access -- which we propose to leave that open to 
all types of settlement except homesteading. We don't feel that in 
order to get title to the land a person should be forced to try. to 
clear it and then try to grow a crop on it when we know he can't, 
because of the perma-frost. So at this point, every time we pro- 
pose closing the area to homesteading but leaving it open to 5-acre 
homesite, a person can go there, take possession of it, and he has 
a home. 
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There is a need for planned disposal in Alaska. Because of this 
uniqueness of the land being open, it's causing problems for the 
State. An example of this is the main oil highway, some 12 miles. 
It's impossible to get off that highway because the homesteaders 
have come in and taken homesteads on both sides of the highway. The 
Copper River is a very fine fishing stream -- salmon, trout, gray- 
ling. But it is hard to get there -- when you try to get off the 
highway, you see the no trespassing signs. ‘There was no planning -- 
or opportunity for planning -- for needed access. Strips are 
developing along all the highways in Alaska. And I can see the 
future problems from the standpoint of schools, road maintenance, 
and various other policing programs that are faced by this State. 

In the basin there have been 921 patents issued for 5 acres each. 
There have been 583 patents or claims of an average of 120 acres 
each, totalling about 74,000 acres that have been disposed of to 

the present. 


The second phase of classification under the Multiple Use Act deals 
with retention for use, at least in the foreseeable future. As the 
Director pointed out this morning, we feel that this classification 
has to be flexible -- something to meet the needs of the time -- 
particularly in a state that is trying to develop, as Alaska is. 

We are making decisions now; ten years from now things may be 
changed so that we may need modification of classification to meet 
the demand and the needs of the people. But wé propose, for the 
purposes of management now, to classify some of the area for reten- 
tion and multiple use management. We have discussed this with State 
officials, hoping that they would indicate what land they might 
want in the future. As far as State selection rights are concerned, 
they really are not too interested. They get 90 percent of the 
revenue anyway. ‘So, until some real value develops there in the 
way of oil and gas, I doubt that the State will ever have much 
interest in selection. 


Some of the resources of the area are the locatable minerals -- the 
locatable being copper, silver, gold. ‘Some of the area is prospec- 
tively valuable to oil and gas. There have been a couple of dry 
holes drilled. ‘There is no real mineral activity in the area. The 
Kennicott Copper Mine is at McCarthy. This is a mine that went out 
of business prior to World War II. It’s pretty well rundown -- 
actually, it's falling down. Some miners are there hydrating the 
debris, but no real activity. 


Forest resources consist of some 270,000 acres of white spruce. 
There is a rather large white spruce stand and cottonwood. We are 
inventoring the timber resources. Current harvest is approximately 
some 300,000 board feet, one of the uses being for house logs for 
some of the cabins along the lakeshore. Another potential use -- 
and this is moving into the forefront more all the time -- is the 
possibility of Japanese wood fiber. The Japanese are real 
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interested. They have been interested in southeast Alaska, and are 
now moving to what we call Westward Alaska. This has real potential. 


Migratory wildlife consists of trumpeter swan, Canadian geese, and 
ducks using the area for nesting. The most important sport hunting 
in the state is the caribou. Sport hunting for caribou is different 
from subsistence hunting by the natives. They do an awful lot of 
hunting. There are some 60,000 head of caribou using the basin. 

And I know 4 to 8,000 head are harvested each season. 


Dall sheep number some } to 5,000 head throughout the basin and on 
the slopes. Last year there were eight hundred permits issued in 
the Copper River Basin, with four hundred successful hunters. * Many 
trophy heads were taken off the slopes of Wrangell Mountain. Moose 
are found throughout the basin. They number approximately 20,000 
head. One-fifth of the annual state harvest of moose is taken from 
this basin floor. 


Predatory animals, such as the fox, the bald eagle, the bear -- both 


brown and grizzly -- are found in the confines of the basin. Recre- 
ational use of the area is very heavy. One of the reasons is 
because of the accessability -- the highway net, the airplane. 


Fishing is in great demand. Grayling are a fine fish. They furnish 
a lot of recreation time for fishermen, and they are accessible. 


The recreation potential throughout thecbasin itself, we feel, is 
high. We have the highway net through the area, then going to the 
Denali, across the Denali and into McKinley National Park. We 
proposed to develop campgrounds. We have some campgrounds scattered 
along the basin, by the highways, boat docks, and scenic overlooks. 
There are some rather unique natural areas, the Wrangell Mountain 
complex being one which has natural interest. It has some real 

fine scenery that should be given some natural consideration. 


Canoeing throughout the basin is rapidly developing as an outdoor 
sport. .We have the Gulkana River and the Iangles Lake, which 
provide.a variety of water for all to enjoy. Family oriented recre- 
ation, because of the access on the highway, is real important. 
Eighty percent of the state’s population is from two to four hours 
away from the center of the basin, so it gets heavy use. Last 
season we had some one hundred fifty-three thousand out-of-state 
"visitor days use" registered in our campgrounds. We are getting 
use from people coming to Alaska from the lower Forty-eight. 


Scenic views -- and there are many of them such as the glacier, 
leading to an icefield in the background -- provide a source of 
enjoyment -- people just to stop and look. And there are many 
wildflowers. The Snow-Go has changed the picture in Alaska, as the 
picture has been changed in the desert by the Honda. In Anchorage 
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itself, there is an estimate a potential of twenty-five thousand 
Snow-Goes. About ten thousand have been sold in the city. They are 
mechanical dog teams, replacing the dog teams of the North. They 
don't have to fish for dog food and as long as they can get some 
gas, they are in good shape. And the area is receiving real heavy 
use from them for no particular reason other than just to get out. 
We have seen tracks some 50 miles from the end of the road -- so 
these people are getting back into country which was unavailable 
unless you had a dog team. 


The Classification and Multiple Use Act provides the means for 
programming the development of the area -- sitting down together 
with the people in the community and discussing the various needs 
of the community, compare the resources, work out a development plan 
which we can share in. In Alaska it's harder to do this with present 
regulatiouss) Because ortthe land® being open, you couldn't sit.» down 
around a table and discuss whether this ought to be set aside for 
the city, or for the state, to develop a boat dock, because it was 
open for filing. When you did, the word would get out and somebody 
could slip down to the Land Office and file on it, and your plan 
would be shot down the road. Sa through exchange of letters with 
Chairman Aspinall of the Land Law Review Commission and Secretary 
Udall, a procedure was worked out for Alaska whereby we could 
publish our proposed classification. This would segregate the land 
so we could sit down and discuss our plans, and bring out the needs 
of the community and their plans and their ideas openly, and we did 
not have to fear the land locater, This plan now is in operation, 
but there are a few checkpoints along the way which we follow. 
Number one is, we have first reviewed it with the advisory board -- 
this wasn't part of the plan, but we do have a State Multiple Use 
Board, and we did review these classifications with them. But the 
first checkpoint was just to inform the Governor and let him know 
what our plan was; then the Congressional Delegation. Then our 
Director's Office would work with the Land Law Review Commission 
and the Chairmen of the House and Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, so that they knew in advance what was happening. 
Then we published our proposed segregation and sat down and dis- 
cussed with the local people the same as you do down here without 
any fear of losing our plans before we really got them made. We 
are coming back to the Copper River area again to consider the 
disposal areas, identifying them, and designating the various 
categories in the retention areas. During the proposed study, it 
may be that additional land will be put into these areas that per- 
haps should be disposed of -- and this is what we hope will come 
out of our local discussions. During these discussions, we will 
pring Antotfecis the *proper! use of the ‘resources, at Least for the 
foreseeable future. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL'S STAKE IN LAND USE PLANNING 


Statement of Theodore F. Sidor, Resource Development Specialist, 
Oregon State University, to the National Advisory Board Council, 
Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, and it is a good morning. The subject we are 
talking about, and I would like to relate it to a story, so we will 
both start off on the same plane, reminds me of a little boy whose 
father gave him a truck set, One night as he was playing with it, 
he didn't know what he was doing and asked his father what to do. 
The normal father reaction, as he was reading the newspaper and 
watching TV, was "Go away, Son, you bother me." Finally, he said, 
"There is a truck station about three blocks away. You can go and 
watch them tomorrow." A couple of days later as the little boy was 
playing with the truck set, all of a sudden the parents heard, "You 
blankety-blankety so-and-so, why don't you move that blankety- 
blankety truck." The mother was startled and crying, and the 

father spanked him. The mother said, "It's all your fault," as it 
always is with dads, "You told him to go to the truck station, so 
you better go up and apologize to him." So the father goes up and 
says, "Don't use language like this again.” So the boy said fine; 
he came back and was playing along and his father said, "Now, it's 
time to put your trucks away, time to go to bed." The boy said fine. 
All of a sudden he stopped and looked at Dad and said, "To hell with 
it, let the night shift do oie 


What has happened here, of course, is that in land use and the man- 
agement of our resources, the allocation of them, we have more or 
less left it to the night shift. 


I have a little statement here I would like to read and then I would 
like to go to the slide projector and show you some of the things we 
are doing in Oregon. 


It can be summed up simply by saying that land use planning should 
be done because there are more people. Specifically, continued 
population growth has, and will, continue to develop pressures on 
our resources and create problems that can and must be solved. 
Problems that relate to land use, transportation, taxation, air 
pollution, and water pollution can all be related to people and 
their needs. 


We in the United States have had an abundance of this resource, 
land. We have in the past more or less, ignored population growth 
and the demand placed upon the resource we have. This era is about 
to pass. We have been operating under free market conditions where 
the land resource goes to the highest bidder. These bidders are 
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then free to put their lands to those uses which offer the higher 
returns. In most cases, these uses coincide with -- or at least not 
contrary to -- the long-run wélfare of society. Quite often, how- 
ever, operators find it profitable to either exploit their land 
resources or to shift them to uses not compatible with the long-run 
interests of. society. : 

Exploitive practices and the encroachment of consumption uses on 
lands that could be held for long-run purposes are often tolerated 
by society, particularly when it enjoys a plentiful supply of land 
resource. But, as society faces the problem of increasing competi- 
tion for the use of its limited resource, it sometimes finds it 
necessary to assign higher priorities to some uses than to others. 
With the establishment of these priorities, individual operators 
often find that they must yield to the will of the group. 


As these population pressures increase and as our people strive for 
higher standards of living, we will and are, experiencing more and 
more competition for land use whether it be for industrial, com- 
mercial, residential, agricultural, or as is now so evident to you, 
recreational land use. 


This set of slides that I'm going to show you may seem a little 
elementary to such a sophisticated audience, but this is the program 
we are following in Oregon to bring about the allocation of some of 
our resources. I might mention zoning just a moment, because we 

ean call it resource allocation by design, if this makes you feel 
better. We will go on from that point. 


Can we have your attention again? I might tell you another story 
so I can get your attention back again. It reminds me that we have 
problems and all problems can be solved. It reminds me of the 
Quaker that had a mean cow. He went in to milk her one morning, 
and he got about halfway through and she put her foot in the pail 
and gave him a wild kick that hit him across the ribs and knocked 
him back across the barn; the milk went one way, the bucket went 
the other. He got up and he walked around in front of the cow and 
he said, "Thou knowest that I cannot strike thee. Thou knowest that 
I must love thee.. But what thou doesn't knowest is that I'm going 
to trade thee to a Baptist who is going to kick the hell out of 
thee. 


We use the slide series in indicating some of the problems and how 
we got to where we are. This indicates the caveman; all he needed 
was a cave, an overhanging rock, for some place to live. That is 
all he had to worry about. He didn't have to worry about food. 
There were all kinds of roots, vegetables, berries and meat, if the 
meat didn’t get you first. We didn't have to worry about garbage. 
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When our yard became so foul we couldn't stand it, we picked up and 
moved to a cleaner place. We didn't have to worry about the scenery 
or fences; we didn't have to worry about what it used to be and we 
didn't worry about marring the scenery. 


So we laid around, and we had ourselves quite a time. We hoped that 
we could have enough children that could do most of the work for us. 
We didn't have to worry about taxes; we didn't worry about shoes or 
schools. Life was just a bowl of cherries. Except that when we had 
a fire, we didn*t have a fire department to put it out. When we 
were sick, there were two things you could do. You lived or died -- 
there was no in between. No nurses, doctors, or hospitals were 
available. We didn't have help when we got into an adverse situa- 
tion, such as a flood or a snowstorm. So, we decided that this 
wasn't the way to live. We decided we had better get together. As 
soon as we did, as soon as we got four or five or a dozen families 
together, we started losing our freedoms. We had to do some things 
that we didn't have to do when we weren't within a group of people. 
As a family, we didn't have any restrictions. As soon as we got 
four or five families together, we ran into restrictions such as 
stop signs. We also had no smoking signs. Some of the things we 
had to do because we had formed a community and for the general 
health and welfars we had to adopt certain restrictions. 


And, of course, whenever we had restrictions, we had someone that 
broke the law. So, specifically, we get to a situation wherever 

we turn there are signs. It's not because people like to paint 
signs, or have signs up, it is because we have more and more people, 
and when you get into this situation, you have to put in some 
restrictive devices, or we would have utter mayhem. 


What have we done on some of our land resources? Here is a rather 
nice area in the Clackamas area in Oregon. Still a very marvelous 
agricultural area. Of course, we do this to it. We take this type 
of a situation and in particular this farm in the middle, where you 
build houses all the way around the farm. If you were that farmer, 
and if you were going to spray with 2-4-D, about the only time you 
could spray is when the wind was straight up, otherwise the petunia 
growers and the rose growers all around you would be quite angrx. 

On his orchard, he is restricted to a couple of blocks of wood to 
beat the insects to death, because he couldn't use suitable insecti- 
cides. Of course, on the upper part is one of the residential areas 
we hear so much about. The developer decides to expand to adjoining 
property, and the farmer says you have raised the price of my 
property so much and the taxes are so high, I'm going to have to 
have three times what you paid for the adjoining property you built 
on. So, the developer says, "To heck with you, we'll move over on 
the other side and start a subdivision." Or, we do something like 
this to it. This is what you call strip development. In some 
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research that I have read, in a situation like this, these people 
very seldom pay their fair share of taxes. In fact, if they do, 
it's a minimum of thirty-five years. In most cases they never do. 
And, of course, you have created a terrific number of problems, one 
of the biggest problems is what happens to that land area surrounded 
by houses and sudivisions. 

This happens to be in Washington County, in the Willamette Valley. 
They have been losing 2,000 acres a year during the past five years 
through developments like this. 


Other research indicates that for every arre you put into this type 
of growth you lose three more. So, actually, they have been losing 
about 8,000 acres a year over the past five years, which makes 
40,000 acres over this 5 year period. You multiply that by the 
average income, which is about $150 an acre for a total of 6 or 
$7,000,000. If you can believe the economists that for every base 
dollar that agriculture brings in, it generates a $7 business in- 
fluence. So, they are losing about hO or $50,000,000 a year in the 
business community from the indicated development. 


I'm not naive enough to say that we can have all of our lands and 
all of our people. What I am saying is that by proper planned 
development, we still have a large share of the production this 
area would normally have had and have our people too. 


Here is an area in the Medford area. This is a little housing 
development ( miles from town. There are approximately a hundred 
twenty children. They had to buy two new school buses. As I 
indicated to you, these people won't pay their fair share of taxes; 
consequently, the school buses are subsidized. I'm sure this type 
of thing is apparent in most states. : 


Here's an area I'm sure most of you have heard of, Lake Labish. 

Some of the finest land in the United States. Not only do we put a 
wrecking yard on it, but we put two, and a passion pit. We could 
have taken this whole establishment and moved it over into an area 
of heavy clay soil. And I'm sure it would have held up this outdoor 
movie and those other establishments just as easily. 


Here is one just outside of Salem, Oregon. A citizen wanted to get 
out of town. He found 80 acres was more than he wanted and he sold 
4O acres to a friend. The friend put in a housing development, so 
the original owner decided he would do the same thing. The only 
problem, and when you start talking about land, land classification 
and uses, they didn’t take a test of the soil to find its capabili- 


ties. So, what they have done, they have drilled a shallow well 
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for each house and put a septic tank for each house. Now, you 
flush the toilet and you wait about five, ten minutes and wash your 
dishes in the same water. It's a sanitary problem. Who solves 

the problem? It's the city, county, state, and national governments 
because these people can't afford to. 


They have created other problems with widening the highway, widening 
the bridges, and purchasing a school bus or two to haul the kids 
back and forth. Some of the cost situations and some of the resource 
wastes we are allowing, as far as our land resource is concerned, 
should not have happened. 


This is the City of Corvallis. That is the good side of Corvallis. 
You have heard, some of those who turn your right side so your image 
is a little better, this is the good side of Corvallis. As they 
have developed their town, and as they needed more land resources 
for housing, all they have done is extend their water, sewer lines, 
and streets into adjoining land for orderly growth. Research still 
tells us that well planned subdivisions take about seven years 
before they start paying their share of taxes. This is a wrecking 
yard, and if we want an example of resource allocation by design, 
all we have to do is put up a sign that a wrecking yard is going to 
be here and you will have quite a spontaneous eruption within the 
community. We need these and it is just a matter of putting them 
where they will be of value without being a detriment to the com- 
munity. 


This is the little city of North Powder in Union County in north- 
eastern Oregon. They have zoned their entire town. The original 
planners asked, "How would you like to be zoned," and this particular 
community says, "Agriculture is the most restrictive, we want to have 
agriculture right up to our city boundaries. As we get enough people 
in the city, we can make the decision to extend the city limits, and 
extend the services as they are needed." They have done a good job 
in that particular area. 


This is the City of Medford. We flew directly into this smoke. As 
we flew away, you can see how the mill is creating an air pollution 
problem. This inversion pattern is what is holding the smoke in. 


If the original builders had thought about this and moved the mill 
to the other end of town, it wouldn't have created the problem. I 
suggest that when we start looking at total use of our lands, and 

of our resources, we must take into account not only air or water 
pollution and soil pollution, we must. take into account the environ- 
ment we would like to have and the environment we would like to 
create. 
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Here is a good one in the upper part of the picture, this is the 
pulp plant outside the city of Albany, Oregon. It's creating a 
real problem; it smells. We also are putting one not too far from 
this area. They are taking 1600 acres of land for this new develop- 
ment. There are going to be two hundred people working there. So, 
they are taking about 8 acres for each working man. If we transfer 
this acreage allocation to our other industries, pretty soon there 
wouldn't be any land resource to concern us. 


This is the little city of Madras in central Oregon; you wouldn't 
think there are any problems. A feed lot was developed up wind of 
the town. This wasn't a problem two years ago when people accepted 
these things, but over half of the town that lives in this town now 
are not connected directly with agriculture. They are having some 
court action in that area. 


This is one of the scenes*we likestovlookvatjyvallof uss Thiseis 
the type of scenery you see in Oregon, California, Nevada, and other 
areas. We take a beautiful area like this and then do this to it. 
We come back to what I said before, for every acre you put into 

this type of growth, you lose three more. And when you start trying 
to develop the services that we will eventually need, you have all 
of the problems that you could possibly get into a situation like 
this. I don't think Oregon is different than most states, if you 
don't have this type of growth, you are going to get it unless you 
do something about it now. 


I just took this one to show you the concrete spaghetti we have in 
Portland. The only reason we do this is because of people. All the 
things that I have related to you this morning can be related back 
to people, and the problems of people. 


This is one of our senior estates. We build these fancy freeways 
from one state to another -- Oregon has anyway. Then we do every- 
thing to defeat the purpose of an interstate highway. We build 
alongside of it. People coming out on the highway at slow speeds 
are creating a problem. Now, what we are doing is adding another 
lane all the way to Portland from that particular area and taking 
more of this valuable land resource that we have. This is just one 
of the interchanges that we have. This happens to be out of Cor- 
vallis. This was taken less than a year and a half ago, It's 
almost a city now. This is a flood area, a flood zone. The area 
around the City of Eugene used to have people living in these areas. 
But, they created a solution, I guess you could say because of a 
problem of people who are moving in the flood plains. After a 
flood, about the only thing tenants could afford is maybe to fix 
up the house, then it came back to the state, national, county, 

and city governments to put in the bridges and other services. 
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So, they rezoned this whole area as a flood plain and allowed only 
agricultural and recreational uses on it. Of course, this looks 
Jike.an, excellent piace to live.,.This fellow did, but he never 
moved into it. He built it on a flood plain; $30, 000 went down the 
drain. Thirty thousand dollars is more than most of us make in a 
week. 


This is' the City of Baker. I think Judge Rea would like to see this 
but they have some of the problems that all of us face here. Not 
too much of the land around Baker is Class 1, or highly productive 
land. What they do have they are very jealous of. The Judge is 
taking the leadership in the use of land use planning and hopes to 
do some resource allocation by design in that area. 


This is the City of LaGrande. We had a long range conference in 
1956 and one of the identified problems was the urban sprawl. This, 
again, was a septic tank area. Underneath all these houses is an 
underground river. Pollution problems about 6 or 7 miles away in 
domestic wells were traced to this development. They zoned that 
area and as the people accepted zoning, they zoned the entire county. 
This is the only county in eastern Oregon that is completely zoned. 


This is nice scenery of sagebrush, sand and some rocks. It doesn't 
look like a subdivision, but it is. Somebody has sold all of this 
to some people that like to breathe the air you can't see. They 
have created some of the same problems you saw around Portland and 
in the Willamette Valley. 


This is Wheeler County. This is one of the areas that is doing the 
same thing as Judge Rea is doing in Baker County. They are in the 
process of zoning. With a total population of 1700 people in the 
county, they are saying that we should make the decision on what is 
going to happen on our resources rather than wait for somebody from 
California or New York to make the decision. 


The basic industry in Oregon is timber, agriculture, and recreation. 
All of it depends on proper land use. If we are going to build a 
sound economic program coupled with the social needs of the people, 
we must take care of the resources we have. 


This coneludes my pictures and most of my program. The final thing 
I can say is, a lot of us are like the fellow that swallowed his 
glass eye. He had good hindsight. We must take a hard futuristic 
look at the resources, human, physical, and natural; we have and 
make some decisions on the future allocations. 


I applaud the people here, because they are taking a look at our 


resource use. I feel complimented to be asked to come here and 
visit with you. Thank you very much. 
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LAND USE PLANNING AND THE CLARK COUNTY EXPERIENCE 


Statement of Louis F. LaPorta, Board of County Commissioners, Clark 
County, Nevada, before the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, 
Nevada, April 22, 1968. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the National Advisory Board 
Council, distinguished guests, it is indeed a pleasure for me this 
morning, and an honor for me also, to address this fine body. I 
sure would like to have Mr. Sidor come down to our area with his 
slides, if there is any way that I could get them, I think we have 
a few areas that somewhat look like that. I've been asked this 
morning to speak on land use management. Particularly the Clark 
County experience. So, my comments will follow somewhat in this 
order: the Clark County planning history, the Federal lands, and 
the general plan, the county general plan, public domain, Federal 
legislation, the Las Vegas Valley Pilot Project, and the results of 
the co-operative efforts. 


It is difficult to associate Clark County's glittering "Strip" and 
its burgeoning population of over 300,000 people with its past 
history of Spanish explorers, Paiute Indians, Mormon pioneers and 
Civil War Veterans, or even the prehistoric civilization which 
existed between the years 8,000 and 18,000 B.C. 


The high valleys of this Colorado River Region was known to the 
Spanish explorers and the Indians in the 16th Century. However, 
not until 1844, when Captain John C. Fremont -- famed adventurer -- 
sent a communication to Washington, did it come to America's atten- 
tion. 


From 1905, when the railroad linking Southern California to Salt 
Lake City was completed, Las Vegas and Clark County began to grow. 
In 1911, Las Vegas was incorporated with a population of 800. Then 
in 1936, when construction started on Hoover Dam, the influx of 
people caused the population to double and redouble. The role of 
the Federal Government has been a catalystic force in the develop- 
ment of the county. The construction of Hoover Dam in 1936, Nellis 
Air Force Base in 1941, and the Basic Magnesium Plant in 1943, 
stimulated the economy and employment opportunities attracted a 
resulting growth. 


World War II stimulated the first concerted effort toward planning 
as we know it today, and although shortlived, a joint City-County 
Planning Commission was formed in 1941. Although this original 
planning effort was discontinued, City and County Commissioners, 
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confronted by a demand for public facilities and services caused by 
a population which rose from 16,414 in 1940 to 127,016 in 1960, 
appointed a Regional Planning Commission to serve the needs of the 
incorporated cities and the county..-In 1953, the Regional Planning 
Commission was replaced by a separate planning commission for each 
of the governmental entities. 

Increased building and planning activities spurred the formulation 
of general plans by each of the governmental entities. These plans 
were soon outdated by the continued growth and were continually 
amended and updated. In 1964, Clark County engaged the firm of 
Simon Eisner and Associates to develop a new Comprehensive General 
Plan for the unincorporated county areas through a 701 Urban Plan- 
ning Grant. 


The scope of the Plan included: 


1. The unincorporated portions of Clark County within the 
Las Vegas Valley - and to coordinate the incorporated city plans 
with the proposals for the unincorporated areas. 


2. Community Design Plans for the rural towns of Mesquite, 
Bunkerville. 


3. The valley of Fire State Park. 
4, The Red Rock Canyon area. 


Since 1960, Clark County and its citizens have been faced with ever 
increasing demands and accelerating interest in outdoor recreation, 
flood control, schools, libraries, street rights-of-way, and other 
public and urban needs for land. The most critical factor which 
limits the scope of the local government in providing for these 
needs, is that of suitable location. Inasmuch as 84.647 percent of 
the land (4 million 379 thousand 418 (4,379,418) acres of the 5 
million 173 thousand 760 (5,173,760) acre area of Clark County) is 
in the public domain, Clark County officials have long envisioned 
the acquisition of portions of this land for appropriate public 
purposes. The careful husbanding of this public domain, by the 
Bureau .of Land Management for long-term public benefit, and the 
zoning of this land by Clark County foreshadowed the enactment of 
the Recreation and Public Purposes Act, Public Law 88-608, Public 
Sale Act 78, Stat. 988. Provisions of this act stipulated that in 
order for the BLM lands to become available and their disposition 
affected, that the lands conform to a master plan of the area which 
covered all of the lands adjacent to the communities experiencing 
undue pressures of urbanization. 
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Ownership, tenure, and use of land in Clark County have grown in 
complexity in direct proportion to the urbanization of the area. 
Thousands of small parcels of Federal land are intermingled with 
privately owned tracts which are interspersed with or in conflict 
with mining claims (the result of filings under the Small Tract Act 
of 1938 and the General Mining Law of 1872). 


The General Plan of Clark County, adopted in 1966, provides the level 
of guidance necessary to comply, in part, with the planning pro- 
visions established by this Federal legislation and provides 

guidance to the Bureau in the process of disposing of government 

land for private use, residential, commercial, and industrial 
development by establishing the location and standards of develop- 
ment for these uses within the probable area of urbanization. 


The identification of BLM sites for public use, including schools, 
parks and recreation, fire stations, flood control improvements, 
etc., on the General Plan is in keeping with the spirit and intent 
of the law and sound planning practice. The need for these facili- 
ties is based on the population density anticipated for those areas 
that are in the path of urban expansion. 


The General Plan can best be described, in layman's language, as a 
concept of what the county should become in the future. It acts 
as a guide to assist the people of the county and their elected 
representatives to bring about the most desirable type of develop- 
ment. It proposes the best attainable relationship between people 
and the public facilities that they need for reasonable living in 
both the urban and rural environment. This includes school, parks, 
streets and highways, fire stations, rubbish disposal areas, flood 
control, and other essential public services. It also relates the 
places where people live to the areas where people work, shop, and 
worship. In addition, it provides for a street and highway system 
that makes it possible for people to go from place to place, both 
as pedestrians and as drivers or passengers in motor vehicles, 
airplanes, trains, etc. 


Everybody plans! A county without a plan might be likened to a 
house with a pig sty in the parlor, or a bathroom facility in the 
center of the living room. Likewise, when a street right-of-way is 
acquired, a street installed, or a land use permitted, a permanent 
obstacle is established which may be contrary to the best use of 
the land. Problems of 1950, or before, are still the problems of 
the present day. (Industrial uses, once permitted, are in areas 
which should have been residential. Sanitation and water systems, 
in some areas, are inadequate or have insufficient supply. Grid 
system streets and small blocks have, in some instances, doubled 
or tripled the area devoted to streets required for proper access 
which, in turn, caused double or triple installation and maintenance 
costs. 
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Antiquated designs, layouts, and methods of the past no longer apply 
to the present or future. Proper planning assures proper develop- 
ment and eliminates wasteful overdesign or underdesign which will 
avoid excessive redevelopment or maintenance costs of the future. 


Since its adoption, the Plan has guided the development of the 
unincorporated portions of the county by helping to determine the 
most appropriate zoning of private land and the most appropriate 
sites for schools, parks, or other facilities and the acquisition 
of street and highway rights-of-way. Perhaps most of all, the 
General Plan has set forth the ideals and aspirations defining the 
kindof area-intwhich people would iike to live, and the lines oO 
action that they hope their public officials will follow in dis- 
charge of their responsibilities as public representatives. The 
Plan also looks to the future and anticipates relationships that 
would be highly desirable if and when they are accomplished. We 
believe that this attitude and the adoption and adherence to a plan 
will be the first and most important key to the realization of that 
more desirable community and way of living. 


From the first inception of the general planning program, the County 
Planning Commission set forth a policy that the people should be 
directly involved in the development of the Plan. In keeping with 
this policy, the planning staff and consultants met many times with 
the residents of each area. Public meetings were held in each of 
the outlying communities and in the Las Vegas Valley. The Plan was 
submitted and discussed with service groups, the League of Women 
Voters and improvement associations. Hundreds of individual invita- 
tions were sent to people inviting them to attend other meetings. 
Special meetings were held with Governor Grant Sawyer, the Board of 
County Commissioners, the Planning Commission, and all of the City 
Commissioners and City Planning Commissions, as well as the Justice 
of Peace and the five Judges of the District Courts. 


Trips were made to Carson City and Reno to meet with the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Bureau of Land Management, the State Departments of 
Health, Planning, Water, Parks and Recreation, and the University 
of Nevada. Other meetings were held with County and City Depart- 
ments of Engineering, Planning, Fire, Airport, Election, Flood 
Control, and the School, Water and Sanitation Districts. 


Newspaper articles and announcements were reported, and the General 
Plan, itself, was summarized in a three-part serialized story in the 
Sunday supplement of the Review Journal newspaper which added 
community interest and gave additional coverage to the Plan prior 
to the public hearings. 
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Land use studies provide the basic data on land classification. The 
activities that occupy the land serve as a basic framework for the 
Comprehensive Plan and the continuous planning process. The 
established character of an area is, in many cases, ample reason 
for continuing the types of use to protect the interests of the 
persons who have committed their financial investment in property. 
The land use data secured provides not only a quantitive analysis 

of the disposition of land, but through maps, it is possible to 
observe how the variety of uses have distributed themselves into 
neighborhoods and communities. In addition, the densities and 
intensities of use are discernible both from the statistical data 
and from the mapping. All these factors are important in the prepa- 
ration of the General Plan and the policies that are the substance 
of that Plan. 


This information provides indications of excesses in various types 
of land use and zoning. It also indicates which shortages exist, 
and to what extent additional zoning is warranted. It portrays 
inappropriately and prematurely zoned land. In brief, it forms a 
yardstick against which to measure possible consequences of future 
zoning actions. 


The consultant reviewed and carefully evaluated all data and reports 
available on the Clark County area and a comprehensive General Plan 
was developed which covered recreation, flood control, airports, 
schools, public buildings, and land use, including the apartment, 
industrial, residential and commercial zoning. 


The Coordinated General Plan is based upon the physical structure 
of the area and the forces which made and changed it to what the 
people wanted it to be. The knowledge of those. forces and the 
county's physical structure caused a general plan to be developed 
which is imaginative and is the people's plan. 


Inasmuch as the Plan is a living thing, as years pass, additional 
information and trends will be observed which will be taken into 
account, and the General Plan will be amended to meet the new forces 
and proposals of the future. Therefore, a continuous planning 
program which is a permanent function of county government has been 
instituted for these days of rapid social changes. This sound, 
physical phanning concept, based upon a foundation of research and 
data, with a determined social purpose, will provide a governmental 
mechanism to effect change in land use and will show the general 
direction of such change. 


The development of the data bank, with its continual updating, will 


guide the operating departments in a coordinating effort of every 
aspect of the county's physical development and will implement the 


y) 
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effectiveness of the whole planning program. Although we have not, 
at this time, geared-up for a fully automated data system, hopefully, 
it will come to pass in the future. 


Throughout the years, Congress enacted a great deal of legislation 
that affected the public domain. Many of these acts were repealed 
or subsequently amended to establish new philosophies, theories, 
procedures and policies affecting its disposal, lease, or use. 


At the present time, the most commonly known methods of acquiring 
lands are: State Selection, Taylor Grazing, Mining, Material Site 
Withdrawal, Script, Small Tract, Congressional Special Acts, 
Multiple Use Act, and the Recreation and Public Purposes Act. 


Of all the Federal legislation, the Small Tract Act of June 1, 
1938, as amended, has had the greatest impact to date. Originally, 
the small tract regulations contemplated a five year lease with 
option to purchase. In 1955, after other amendments, the direct 
sales of small tracts at public auction was authorized. Sales were 
limited to areas that had adequate local authority to establish 
building, sanitation, and health requirements for the protection of 
property owners. On October 7, 1955, the Bureau of Land Management 
closed Clark County to filing of small tract applications in order 
to stop speculation activity on unclassified lands and to give BLM 
an opportunity to meet the public's demands. 


The prevalent pattern of small tract sales or disposition is one of 
2-1/2 or 5 acre parcels laid out in a straight, undeviating grid 
pattern with a common reservation of 16-1/2 or 33 feet along the 
exterior boundaries for right-of-way purposes. This concept and 
policy of disposition is inconsistent with other Federal programs 
and has led to many serious local problems as follows: 


It produces a grid pattern which is incompatible and inconsistent 
with all concepts of good planning and which causes uneconomical 
construction of unneeessary streets, utilities and their subsequent 
maintenance. 


It fails to acknowledge local plans for public facilities and build- 
ings, including streets, schools, parks, fire stations, flood 
control channels, and utilities. 


It fails to acknowledge proper location or accepted street designs 
of 60 feet, 80 feet, 100 feet, £50 feet or more, in width. 


It fails to take into account the existing topography and the natural 
and artificial barriers of thé area such as mountains, railroads, 
highways, drainage channels, etc., which, in many instances, traversed 
the particular tract and made it worthless. 
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It fails to promote the orderly and planned development of the area 
by permitting leapfrog development, which in turn, created uneco- 
nomical installations and requirements of public service. 


It permitted the intensive use of parcels of land without the 
installation of off-site improvements in conflict with State Stat- 
utes and County Subdivision Ordinances. 


Now that the General Plan has been developed and new, proven planning 
methods are available to us, perhaps it should be proposed that BIM 
and other agencies require tnat a proper design and layout of the 
area be developed, which would take into account the topography and 
the location or installation of streets, railroads, utilities, etc., 
prior to any disposal. 


Although the Small Tract Act of 1938 has had the greatest impact on 
the disposal, lease and use of the Federal domain, it failed to 
resolve the impending conflict between the mining claimants and the 
small tract applicants. As a result, mining claims are interspersed 
between privately owned tracts and small Federal land parcels and 
are, at times, directly in conflict with other applications. 

Through the years, progress has been made in the clearing of non- 
valid mineral claims or the relocation of small tract applicants 
where the mineral claims were found valid. 


The complexity of land tenure and diversity of land use within the 
expanding economy of Clark County pointed up the need for coordinated 
planning by Federal, State, County, and City Governments. In 1963, 
at the instance of the National Association of Counties (NACO), the 
Secretary of the Interior designated Clark County as a proto-type 
county to devise a plan and program of land disposal of the public 
domain which would be used as a guide for similar counties across 

the nation. 


In 1964, the Bureau of Land Management acted as a catalyst to 
integrate local land planning through the Las Vegas Valley Pilot 
Project. After a series of meetings, the Las Vegas Area Planning 
Council was formed and a Standing Committee was designated. Compo- 
sition of this committee consisted of technical personnel of all of 
the local branches of government, including the Bureau of Land 
Management, the State, County, and City Governments, and the School, 
Sanitation and Water Districts, with the County Director of Planning 
as its Chairman. The purpose of this Committee was to review 
current land planning; explore channels of communication; and 
identify new methods and techniques for improving cooperative rela- 
tionships with the Bureau of Land Management, as well as, to review 
the land requirements of each of the various governmental agencies 
in view of the public need and to meet public requirements. 


if 
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Working together under the framework of the General Plan, each of 
these entities submitted an expression of needed land requirements 
for airports, flood control, refuse areas, street rights-of-way, 
schools, equipment yards, fire stations, cemeteries, parks, recre- 
ation and open space sites in the location required to best serve 
the public need. These expressions- were then submitted to the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee for compilation on a single map. 
Meetings were held and conflicting requests were eliminated. These 
expressions of interest were then turned over to the Bureau of Land 
Management where they were reserved for use of the public -- when 
the need develops. Actual acquisition of those properties which 
were set aside progresses as the actual need asserts itself, upon 
proper application. 


As it stands now -- the Federal Government under the recent auction 
of lands in Clark County has realized all of the profit -- and left 
the County with the problem of servicing this high priced real 
estate. We have no quarrel in receiving what you can out of the 
sales. But one does wonder would it not be possible, under the 
present Federal Statutes, or if necessary, may we suggest amending 
the statute permitting to return a percentage portion of the land 
sale -- say with a minimum amount of 25% of the appraised value and 
the entire amount above the appraisal sale. In this manner, the 
County could earmark these funds for the proper County services and 
roads. 


Local officials are aware of the vital role of the Bureau of Land 
Management and the public domain in providing lands for the public 
need and in integrated land use planning. The Standing Committee is 
continuing its function of assessing the public need. The Bureau of 
Land Management, in a cooperative effort, submits every request for 
public lands to the county for processing through the Standing 
Committee. 


Results of this coordinated effort have been pointed up in the 
review of the trade of public domain to private enterprise for 
development, which affected the reservation of various lands for 
schools, parks and needed rights-of-way. 


Advantages. of lacal planning are also evident and have been applied 
to the Spring Mountain Red Rock Recreation area. A special act of 
Congress was secured in which a 10,000 arre area was withdrawn for 
recreation. The land is to remain under the direction of the Bureau 
of Land Management and be developed by them in coordination and 
cooperation with Clark County. To add to this recreation area, 
additional lands have since been withdrawn by the Bureau of Land 
Management. Plans have been developed and construction of some of 
thé recreational facilities, in coordination with the subcommittee 
report and the Clark County General Plan, has proceeded. 
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Under the Recreation and Public Purposes Act, significant large 
parcels of land have also been acquired for public purposes such 
as: the lease of a 4 square mile area for recreational purposes 

by the county; the 1,080 acre North Las Vegas Regional Park; the 
640 acre Sunrise Park; the 320 acre Angel Park; and the 560 acre 
Gragson Park. At least thirty-three school sites of 667 acres, two 
fire station sites, and four refuse areas have been acquired, as 
well as, numerous rights-of-way and other small, though essential, 
parcels of land. 


Not all of the requests are, however, approved. In some instances, 
the Bureau of Land Management determined that the highest and best 
use of a property favored one entity's application over another. 
And in still another, the Bureau was required to decide in favor of 
State Selection over a county application for a major park. 


The identification of these Bureau of Land Management sites for 
public use in the Coordinated General Plan is in keeping with the 
spirit and intent of the law, and sound planning practice. Their 
acquisition, prior to development will result in a savings to the 
taxpayer of millions of dollars, and provide for these needed sites 
in the proper location to best serve the public need. I thank you. 
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WILD HORSES AND THE PRYOR MOUNTAINS 


Report of Harold Tysk, State Director for Montana, Bureau of Land 
Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, Nevada, 
April 22, 1968. 


Chairman Etchart, Members of the Council, guests, and my fellow 
State Directors, the Bureau of Land Management is faced with a 
decision on a problem with which many of you are familiar -- the 
future management of public land on the south end of the Pryor 
Mountains in Montana and extending into Wyoming. The problem is 
excess horses. 


The population of horses running in the area has increased in the 
past few years from 20 head, covered by license issued to the 
Tilletts, to an estimated 200 head now in the area. 


There are no simple solutions to the complex problems in this area. 
Recognizing the conflicts of uses, the Bureau undertook to remove 
the horses through trespass actions which resulted in widespread 
publicity. Last September, the Bureau announced a policy which 
made possible the establishment of wild horse refuges on Bureau 
administered lands in the Western United States. This was a general 
policy statement with certain specific requirements. This cleared 
the way for possible establishment of a horse refuge and we started 
working toward that goal. We soon found that there was some oppo- 
sition from various segments of the public, especially in Montana, 
in addition to many legal problems on the establishment of a horse 
refuge in Montana. 


Soon after the announcement of the Bureau horse policy, we were 
notified that this policy was in direct conflict with Montana law. 
Montana law does not recognize the existence of "wild horses." 
Any unbranded horses are considered estrays, and the Montana Live- 
stock Commission is charged with the responsibility for, and is 
empowered to impound, these animals and sell them by auction. In 
their roundups, the branded and claimed animals are returned to 
their owners. The unclaimed horses, in effect, are the property 
of the State. 


As we see this aspect of the problem, if a horse range were estab- 
lished, the sponsoring group would be required to purchase and 
brand the horses and be willing to assume the legal liability for 
the horses. 


This responsibility would then extend into the foreseeable future 

for conducting annual roundups for branding and to keep numbers in 
check. The other requirements would be worked out in detail in a 

management plan as required in accordance with the Bureau's horse. 
policy. 
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This same area supports wildlife which seasonally utilize lands 
administered by three Federal agencies: Bureau of Land Management, 
National Park Service, and Forest Service. The present deer herd 
primarily utilizes National Forest lands for summer range and 
National Park and Bureau lands for winter range. Management of the 
deer habitat must be a joint effort of these three Federal agencies 
in conjunction with the Montana Fish and Game Department. In 
considering the total ecology of the area, any part of the seasonal 
range must be considered in its place in the overall use patterns; 
therefore, the management decisions in Bureau administered lands 
have a direct effect on the total area. 


Bighorn sheep were once common here and are a majestic symbol for 
this specific area. Some experts consider these animals to be a 
rare and endangered species, due to declining numbers. Plans were 
formulated to return the bighorn sheep to this area in overall 
efforts to re-establish the area between Crooked Creek and East 
Pryor Ridge to its native or semi-wilderness state. These animals 
would most likely winter in the same area inhabited by the horses. 
Since there is almost direct competition in food preference between 
horses and bighorn sheep, they cannot both occupy the same area. 
The present range is in too poor condition on Bureau and National 
Park lands to allow reintroduction of sheep. The overall needs of 
the animals must be fully considered prior to any reintroduction. 
Range conditions must be improved on the Bureau and Park lands, 
and the competition with horses eliminated if bighorns are to be 
introduced. 


We have some slides of this area showing some of the problems and 
resource values. These should help us to arrive at a common under- 
standing. 


The Pryor Mountains are located in south central Montana just north 
of the Wyoming State line. The Wyoming-Montana State line can be 
seen crossing horizontally on the lower end of the map. The far 
right is the Bighorn Canyon. With the boundary of the Bighorn 
Canyon National Recreation Area following the dotted line from the 
State line then up East Pryor Ridge and across the Dry Head area. 
The Custer National Forest is shown inside the dark line in the 
upper left. While this series will depict some of the resource 
values on the entire Bureau administered area on the south Pryors, 
the main area of discussion concerning horses is centered on the 
area from Crooked Creek to the Bighorn Canyon and up East Pryor 
Ridge. 


Lands shown in gold are Bureau administered and those lands cross- 
hatched are Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area. 
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These mountains are harshly beautiful, ranging from desert to sub- 
Alpine in vegetation. Temperatures vary from 40 to 50 degrees below 
zero to more than 100 degrees above, with precipitation from 
inches to more than 25 inches. Known as the Arrowhead Mountains by 
the Indians, the 01d Arrow Creek was named Pryor Creek in 1806 for 
Sergeant Pryor of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Through the years, 
the mountains became known as the Pryor Mountains. This area offers 
a brief touch with generations of long ago. These mementos tell 
stories which we may not be able to interpret, but the opportunity 
for this brief touch is more in the Pryors; Tipi rings mark camps 

of yesteryears, and vision quests show where young Indian braves 
sought visions to guide them through life. 


Unsurpassed beauty can be found in many places in the Pryor country. 
Nature's artistry is displayed in various ways in this rugged land. 
This area joins the Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area, encom- 
passing the waters backed up by Yellowtail Dam, and will attract 
many visitors who will marvel at the stark scenic grandeur they find 
here. 


Mystery Cave offers an opportunity to witness geologic wonders 
firsthand. This country has a mystical attraction, whether from 
an overlook, the red of the desert, the rugged cliffs, or high 
cathedral rocks. It is certainly a country of many wonders. 


Pryor Mountain has traditionally been home to a fairly large popula- 
tion of mule deer. Montana Fish and Game herd composition surveys 
conducted with a helicopter in late January reveal that the deer 
herd is continuing to decline in population production and survival. 
The present herd is composed of 34 fawns per 100 does. The range 

of 20 to 59 fawns per 100 does is considered poor; therefore, this 
herd is in the low production category. A herd with fair production 
and survival would range between 60 and 79 fawns per 100 does, while 
good would range between 80 and 99 fawns per 100 does. Does on 
poor winter range seldom produce twins. 


In recent years a limited number of elk have been sighted in the 
Pryors. Small game species such as the blue grouse also inhabit 
the area. The sage grouse is also an inhabitant. Some species are 
not very friendly. Bear in mind that the Pryors were once home to 
the bighorn sheep -- an animal which has retreated from the advance 
of civilization. A group of trappers who camped on the Pryors in 
the winter of 1848-49 recorded large numbers of these animals. At 
one point the trappers made a short excursion for hides to make 
clothes. They soon came upon 60 to 70 head, and shot 12 ewes, 3 
rams, and 2 yearlings. These majestic animals have completely 
disappeared from the area. 
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Around the turn of the century, some horses moved into the Pryors 
from the Crow Indian Reservation. ‘Some ranchers began turning 
horses into the area, and gathered them on occasion to take off- 
spring and to keep the numbers in check. As the tractor began 
replacing horses in greater numbers, many of the work animals were 
also released here. The result has been increasing numbers of 
horses with a dukes mixture of bloodlines. 


In 1940, Mr. W. E. Tillett wrote the Grazing Service (predecessor 
of BLM) stating trespass horses had been in the area about four 
years and should be removed. Twenty horses covered by grazing 
license and those turned loose in the area gradually increased to 
approximately 200 animals now using this range. This has had a 
disasterous effect on the land resources. The vegetation which 
provides soil protection has been almost removed, as shown on the 
west side of Crooked Creek. This particular area was available to 
horses and cattle. It is not now being used by the horses. It does 
show the difference in protective soil cover. 


As range conditions deteriorated, soil losses began increasing each 
year with accelerated erosion. In 1959, range condition surveys 
indicated that a large block of the area was in "bad" condition. 
This rating is based on plant composition, plant vigor and repro- 
duction, present erosion and soil condition. By 1963, range 
condition surveys indicated that almost all the area had deteri- 
orated to "bad" condition. While it might appear that since the 
entire area is in bad condition -- that conditions cannot continue 

a downward trend. In fact the opposite is true. The watershed has 
rapidly deteriorated since 1963, and has now reached alarming 
proportions. Soil losses now have reached an estimated 19,000 cubic 
yards each year or an average of almost 50 tons each day in the 

area being grazed by the horses and deer. This loss must be checked 
before top soil which is capable of supporting vegetation has been 
completely removed. We believe that you will agree that prompt 
action must be taken. 


The choices are few and can be summed up under these alternatives: 


In alternative No. 1, the Montana Livestock Commission would be 
requested to conduct a roundup of the horses provided by Montana 
law. The branded and claimed animals would be returned to their 
rightful owners. Present carrying capacity of 30 to 35 horses 

would be sold to a horse refuge sponsor. These would be branded 
with the estray brand and the properly recorded brand of the sponsor 
and released. The remainder would be sold in accordance with state 
law, but would not be returned to this range area. 
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The refuge sponsor would then be responsible to keep the numbers in 
check with annual roundups. As range and watershed conditions 
improved, the horse numbers would be allowed to increase to poten- 
tial numbers of approximately 50 to 60 animals. This increase is 
not expected to occur rapidly, due to continuous year around 
grazing. ‘Horse use would have priority over wildlife, therefore, 
we would ask the Montana Fish and Game Department to issue ample 
permits to clear the area of elk, and aim toward reduction of deer 
numbers. Bighorn sheep introductions would not be permitted. 


In alternative No. 2, the same procedure in No. 1 would be employed, 
except that only 15 animals would be returned to the range. This 
population would be maintained until the native grasses recover and 
the watershed stabilizes. Potential horse numbers would not exceed 
30 animals. 


Increase in elk numbers would not be encouraged, but the deer 
habitat would be managed to maintain a healthy herd. 


Considering year-round horse use in a limited area, and the direct 
competition with bighorn sheep, it is not likely that sheep would 
be introduced. If studies indicate ample forage at some later date, 
a trial transplant might be attempted in 1974-1975. 


In alternative No. 3, the Montana Livestock Commission would be 
requested to conduct a roundup of the horses as provided by Montana 
law. The branded or claimed animals would be returned to their 
owners and the remainder would be sold by the State of Montana in 
accordance with State statutes. The area would be permanently 
closed to horse use. Management would be directed to improvement 
of the watershed, and the big game habitat for better maintenance 
of the mule deer herd and to support a huntable population of big- 
horn sheep. Introduction of bighorn sheep could be begun as early 
as the winter of 1969-1970, and should be complete by the winter of 
1970-1971. Population control would be effected through sport 
hunting. 


The Bureau will issue a contract within a short time for construc- 
tion of a fence on the boundary of the area. This fence will serve 
to effect initial control and will remain in place in any of the 
alternatives. If alternative 3 is selected, the top wire will be 
removed for easier crossing by game animals. This fence would then 
provide protection of the area from livestock. In either of the 
other alternatives, this fence would provide a boundary for the 
area. 


Control measures must be undertaken this year. The management 
alternative will be selected and initial control measures are planned 
prior to next winter. In any event, it is essential and urgent that 
the numbers of horses be brought down to a point where this scenic 
watershed may be allowed to recover. 
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Appendix No. 20 


MORE COWS -- BETTER WATERSHEDS 


Report of Harold Tysk, State Director for Montana, Bureau of Land 
Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, Nevada, 
April 22, 1968. 


Livestock can contribute to better watersheds! 


You can well imagine the numerous and varied reactions we have had 
to that statement. One thing is for sure -- the reactions are 
seldom neutral. (I should make it clear at the outset that I am 
not discriminating against sheep or horses, for we can get the same 
results regardless of the class of livestock.) 


In spite of varied reactions to this theory, nothing succeeds like 
success. We are quite excited in Montana over the results we are 
getting with intensive management of livestock. This did not happen 
overnight. Let me give you the background as to how we arrived at 
the position we are in today. 


We have some very severe watershed problems on the Northern Great 
Plains. They are the sum total of several factors: 


One, soils. Without going into all the details of soils classifi- 
cation, it is sufficient to say they are highly erodible. When 
summer rains come or spring snow melt is excessive, the soil seems 
to melt like sugar and go into suspension quite easily. Head 
cutting and gully erosion are our biggest headache, but a congider- 
able amount of sheet erosion occurs as evidenced by watercolor 
before it reaches the head cut. 


Two, vegetation. The predominant grasses on a range in good con- 
dition are Western Wheatgrass, Green Needlegrass, and Needle and 
Thread. Forbs and browse are abundant and varied, especially in 

the coulee bottoms. Where this sod is unbroken and healthy, our 
problems are reduced. However, the sod is quite easily broken under 
abusive grazing practices. 


Three, topography. Typical of the Northern Great Plains, the land 
form is generally rolling and segmented by draws -- or as we call 
them, coulees. Adjacent to some of the major rivers are rough 
breaks which present a special problem. We also have some "badland”™ 
areas which are quite another problem. 
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Four, weather is an extremely important factor. There is no such 
thing as an "average" year in Montana. Most of our usable precipi- 
tation comes in the thundershowers of late May and June. This is 
the reason we have a sod vegetation. -But, Montana is also noted 

for drought years. If the sod is abused and broken during a pro- 
longed drought, and a storm comes along and dumps from 1 to 5 inches 
of rain on this sugary soil -- well, you can imagine the result. 


Five, past grazing practices. After the buffalo disappeared from 
the open range, large herds of cattle, hcrses, and sheep took their 
place. Soon the plains were fenced and livestock concentrated. 
Seasonlong or even yearlong grazing was the practice. It wasn't 
until the severe winter of the 1880's that ranchers began to put up 
hay. We now realize this was not a happy combination of events as 
far as vegetation and watersheds were concerned. But philosophies, 
thankfully, do change. People finally became aware that something 
was wrong -- but what to do about it? I can only speak for my own 
organization, but my impression is that we run full tilt to treat 
the symptoms instead of the causes. I do not mean to be overly 
critical, for there were many circumstances and influences that 
caused us to go in that direction. As an example, we have constructed 
large detention dams to control the water and stop head cutting. 

In all cases, they did just that; but, had the upper watershed been 
put under proper management the reservoirs would not have silted 
full so quickly, and there would have been additional benefits to 
recreation, fish and waterfowl. 


Below some of the dams, waterspreaders have been constructed to 

raise more feed and pull the cattle off surrounding native range. 
Again, we did not follow through with management, fencing, et cetera, 
or if we did, it was only token and not effective. 


We have also done contour furrowing on quite a few acres. This is 
a good practice for obtaining moisture infiltration. However, in 
most cases, management amounted to a year or two of rest and then 
"business as usual." I could go on with other examples, but I am 
sure you get the picture. 


Well, what happened? Gradually, we began to see that even with all 
these tools in our bag of tricks, we still weren't making the 
progress we wanted. After much study, help from others, especially 
the researchers, and deep soul searching, we have added a handy- 
dandy tool to our kit -- the cow (Or sheep if you prefer.) We 
are finding these cr#tters the best tools we have for achieving our 
purposes. A rather revolutionary thought! You might well ask, why 
the need for livestock? Why not take all livestock off and let 
nature take its course? There are several good answers to that. 
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First, we have studied the effects of complete rest through enclo- 
sures. They show us that if any change in plant composition comes 
about, it is extremely slow. In some cases, especially in the 
Great Basin, we actually get a deterioration to a few wolf plants 
and little else. Not good watershed management. On the plains and 
prairies, grass will actually stifle or crowd our desirable browse 
species on which wildlife are dependent -- perhaps good watershed 
management, but not good wildlife management. We have found that 
under intensive management the cow will give us a more rapid desir- 
able plant succession, more total vegetation, more desirable com- 
position, and consequently a better wildlife habitat by allowing 
some increase in browse plants. That's why we need the cow: 


Our method is to sell a rancher on the idea of an allotment manage- 
ment plan which includes an intensive grazing system. With our 
scattered land pattern, salesmanship and cooperation are a must. 

What goes into this plan? First, we make a thorough study of the 
area and all its resources. Secondly, we spell out the objectives 
we are shooting for. Then we decide what should be done through 
management and artificial treatment to meet the objectives. Granted, 
this is over-simplification, but I haven't time for all the details. 


An integral part of the plan is the grazing system. There are two 
cardinal rules in deciding on the system to be used: one, the 
needs of the livestock operator; two, attaining the objectives in 
the plan. 


What systems do we use? The prime objective is to break up the 
pattern of grazing the same area at the same time every year. The 
simplest system we use in Montana is two-pasture deferred rotation. 
We merely alternate livestock turnout to let one pasture or the 
other rest until seed-ripe time. 


The next more complex would be a three-pasture rotation where a 
different pasture is used for turnout each year, but all three are 
used every year. 


The most intensive one we use is the rest-rotation concept, developed 
by A. L. "@us" Hormay when he was at the Pacific Southwest Forest 

and Range Experiment Station. I am quick to say I am a devoted 
disciple of Gus and rest-rotation. It is the most versatile formula 
we have. It can be used to meet any situation you might run into. 

We utilize this formula and develop a grazing system for each 
allotment. There are infinite variations possible. Rest-rotation 

is geared to the phenology of the plants we are trying to increase. 
This is easy for the rancher to understand. He can tell when seed 
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is ripe as well as we can. It also gives him flexibility in his 
operation which he doesn't have under a numbers and seasons of use 
licenses : * 

There are three or four basic philosophies in rest-rotation on which 
to build. “ One ~“you"ean “eraze"a” pasture neavily any “one year as 
long as it is allowed’ to rest’ This is “where “you "get beet “produc= 
tion. Two, plants must have a rest for restoration of vigor and 
seed production. Three, seed trampling is very important. What 
good are seeds if they're not planted? This is especially critical 
on poor condition ranges or where we are trying to favor seed 
producing “Speeies “Over “rhizomatus’species. "Pour, depending on ce 
situation, seedlings need one or two years of rest to become estab- 
lished: 


Seldom do we find a situation where the rest-rotation formula can 
be used in ‘its simplest’ form” But’ that “is the beauty of the concept. 
There are an infinite number of possibilities. One sacrifices a 
certain amount of seedling establishment to provide more forage. 
Livestock are turned in at flowering time. 


Another alternative might be to invade treatment B -- restoration 
of "vigor. “Ore “eould* argue Tt “Ls? better” towhaver i ewer ceeds amd. 
therefore, seédlings’and insure “their’survival than to risk survi-— 
val by invading treatments D or EL. 

Again, I haven't time to get into more detail. Gus's training 
Sessions take three days lr you’ ever have a chance to atvend one, 
I highly recommend that you do so. 

Now -- what are the results? We have seventy-five allotment manage- 
ment plans in effect. We will have fifty more by the end of this 
fiscal year. ~ T-don't ‘have Slides*or*allof thems but would tikerce 
show some examples and let the pictures speak for themselves. 

A stand of prairie cordgrass after one and one-half years rest. 

The change in the shoreline of a stockwater reservoir. 

Recovery of Gardner's saltbush. 

Stands of green needlegrass like this. 


Recovery of four wing saltbush in one and one-half years. 


Head cuts beginning to heal. 


Drainage ways improved for both silt reduction and improved wildlife 
habitat. 
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Water quality changed from this to -- this. 


Let's summarize for a moment the benefits derived from management 
Olauives tock: 


One, more total vegetation. 

Two, increase in desirable plants. 

Tree ne DeLLer waver inhi ltration. 

PoOur.eaceauced, erosion. 

Five, cleaner water 

Six, increased waterfowl nesting habitat. 

Seven, better upland and big game food and cover. 


Posie, cud result i better Wite=ror: people. 


All because old "Bessie" finally convinced us she's the best tool 
we have to get those benefits. But what about all the "Bessies” 
and the guy who depends on her for a livelihood. We'd best not for— 
get them or all our plans are’for naught. het me cite you some 
examples. In the years prior to 1963, the Taylor Ranch just wasn't 
doinzvanything. “Then. Taylor decided tokgo* ror, intensive 
management. In just five years his stocking rate has gone from 100 
to 180 animal units. Calf crops from 95 percent to 98 percent. 
Weaning weights rose from 360 to 400 pounds. His gross income went 
from $10,000 to $20,000. In one year, the stocking rate jumped 
from 600 to 700 head on the Crago Allotment. Granted, these are 
only two examples, but we are finding similar things happening with 
all our intensive systems. We are meeting our objectives and so is 
thes rancher: 


What of the future? There is one drawback to these plans. It takes 
manpower to make the studies which keep them operating. We are 
almost at the point where we won't be able to develop any new ones-- 
ranchers are beginning to see the benefits"and are requesting more 
of them -- a rather happy dilemma for bureaucrats. 


Another problem -- we are now having to take a whole new look at 
our artificial treatment of the watershed activities. We still 
have a need for some of it; but where and how much, are very good 
questions. To sum up, we are very frustrated -- for whole concepts 
are changing. We are excited and eager, because we can see real 
progress. We are frustrated by lack of manpower. We are excited 
because we and the ranchers are gaining a closer working relation- 
ship than we've ever had before. Our selling job is not over. We 
must continue. There are still those who don’t agree with us. 
Think what you like, Gentlemen, there is one thing to be said for 
this concept -- it works!? 
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THIS LAND IS MY LAND 


Report of John Mattoon, Chief, Office of Information, Bureau of Land 
Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, Nevada, 
April 22, 1968. 


Last year, when I met with you in Phoenix, I was able to preview 
our new movie, "The Last Frontier" which has been extremely popular. 
I promise you that my presentation today on our new Cleanup Campaign 
will be short, and I hope entertaining in some respects. We think 
it fills a real need of something that is facing the Bureau of Land 
Management as one of our most serious problems. Visualize 60 per- 
cent of all Federally administered lands under one agency. Visualize 
the great expanse of this land, the majority of which is unsigned, 
the majority of which is relatively unknown by the public when 
compared to the national parks, the national forests, monuments and 
wildlite refuges, into which people so ,every year and have more 
direct supervision, as far .as recreational activities. Thus,, they 
have a better awareness of where they are, a better respect for the 
land. 


Just recently, we prepared figures for the Bureau of the Budget for 
the House Appropriations Committee on what our problems were with 
careless, litter on the public Jands.. Now, this is. not, the cleanup 
of our organized campgrounds, which is in itself, a big problem. 
This is the careless dumping of litter on the public lands through- 
out the West and Alaska. The figures are staggering. 


For example, there are some two thousand dump sites scattered through- 
out the public lands. These are the places where people go out in 

the stealth of night or in plain daylight and decide this is a good 
place to start a dumpsite. The estimated cost to clean them up is 
about $10,000,000. In addition to that we have littering on our 
undeveloped campsites, places where people. have gone over a. period 
of-years. Shere, may. be. a. table, .om nothing... The, cost: of, this 

annual cleanup amounts to some $1,000,000. 


Last, but by no means least, are the 33,000 miles of road that 
traverse the Federal lands. I'm speaking now of Federal, State, 
local, and Bureau of Land Management roads, upon which people toss 
popules, .cans and ali typess,ot debris. . hecosnizing thig is. the 
existing situation, a tremendous cost is involved in terms of man- 
power and dollars to do an adequate job of cleaning up these lands, 
we have made a decision to go forward with a broad based public 
service campaign to appeal to the public for a greater respect for 
these. public lands. 
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This campaign has just about reached its final packaging. It has 
been shown to the Secretary, the Secretariat, and the keep-America- 
beautiful people. We are about to launch it and I would like to 
preview it for you today. Later on our Information Committee will 
evaluate it. } 


There are 450,000,000 acres of public lands. Many of these, as you 
have seen from the slides that Harold and others have shown are 
beautiful lands. But we have a real problem upon them. And our 
problem, of course, is to keep them clean. I have given you some 
of the, vital statistics involved... This is Vypical of one oOo. the 
dumpsites I was speaking of. 


In developing our campaign we felt there were essentially two ele- 
ments. First of all, we had to have an adequate theme. Now, in 
speaking of a theme, we're thinking of something in terms of what 
you hear on the radio, like, "Ford has a better idea," "Campbell 
soup is good, good, good." Themes are something that stick in a 
person's memory. There are good and bad themes, but they are a 
part of a recognition of a need for something. 


In selecting our theme we had something that was before us for a 
number of years and we never really had gotten a hold of it. We 
had a good prior campaign which is on a test basis in Arizona, 
California, and one or two other states, called Operation Cleanup. 
But we felt we needed something with more patriotic flair, more of 
an emotional appeal. Something that would last through a longer 
period of time. I would like to present our theme to you at this 
point. "This Land is my Land," and Ladies and Gentlemen, more im- 
portant than that, "This Land is Your Land." This, therefore, is 
our campaign theme. 


Many of you know of a very famous and popular song by Woody Guthrie, 
"This land is your land, this land is my land." We are hopeful 
that we will be able, over a period of time, to negotiate with the 
publisher of this song. The words of the song do not have to be 
changed. Guthrie was a great lover of the out-of-doors and a great 
lover of the cleaner country. Let me read the lyrics. "I roamed 
and rambled and I followed my footsteps to the sparkling sands that 
were there on the desert and all around me a voice was sounding, 
this land is my land, this land is your land, for you and me." 


So, we found our theme. The next element, any good campaign, whether 
it's public service or whether it's commercial, has a character. 

And this is where we really had to search our souls and use the best 
advice we could get from an organization that we had under contract 
to provide us with professional services. We thought about animals. 
My twenty-one wonderful years in the Forest Service, and Smokey the 
Bear, one of the three most successful of all public service cam- 
paigns, certainly exemplifies the use of an animal to go along with, 
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"Only You Can Prevent Forest Fires," their theme. But what animals 


are left? We thought about, "Pack Rat Pete," pack rats are fastid- 
ious creatures. Bluejays, Camprobbers, and other animals were 
considered, but we couldn't come up with an animal that we felt 
truly depicted the theme, "This Land is Your Land" and the type of 
land that we were talking about. 50, we turned to the human con- 
figuration. 


There we faced a problem, shall he be comical or realistic? I think 
one of my favorite commercials is, "How about a Hawaiian punch?" 

And the cute guy comes out and knocks the big man down. But this 
type of character tends to lose its appeal over some time. So we 
decided to set, certain criteria for our character to go along with 
the theme, "This Land is Your Land." He had to be lasting, he had 
to represent the conscience of what we hope will be a more con- 
scientious public, as far as being careless with litter on the 
public land. And he had to be a configuration in terms of the 
western part of the United States and Alaska. 


We have such a gentleman. And I would like to introduce him to you 
now. He has a name, "Johnny Horizon." There are a number of 
obvious names that we could have chosen when you think in terms of 
land and litter. "Charlie Clean Land," "Larry Landscape,” "Van 
Vista." And a number of others which were all quite obvious, but 
didn't have what we felt was a basic ingredient. A name that would 
be remembered and had a certain touch to it. "Johnny Horizon” is 

a rythmic name that lends itself to some other things. And after 
all, the definition of horizon is where the sky meets the land, And 
this is what we are talking about. 


What does he look like? This is "Johnny Horizon" in his basic 
configuration, which will be copyrighted shortly or trademarked for 
use by the Federal Government. And I might say, hopefully, by other 
agencies in the Interior. At least, that was the reaction I.got 
from the Secretariat last Friday when I showed it to them. "Johnny 
Horizon" is a mythical individual, he has no home. He roams the 
West. He is stern yet pleasant. He has a job to do, to convince 
Americans to be more careful. So, he has to be shown in a basic 
relationship to our country. And this is the way that he will be 
shown in preliminary art work, standing on the United States. And 
before anybody brings up the question of Alaska and Hawaii, I might 
say we will solve that individually, but I think in the consensus 
of the people when they think of the United States, it is still the 
lower Forty-eight. 


This is "Johnny Horizon" pointing towards the United States, and as 
you will see later, he will be tied in with our theme. 
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How do we propose to use this? Shortly we will contract for two 
twenty-second public service TV spots, and two radio public service 
announcements. Hopefully, using the Woody Guthrie music in the 
background at the presentation. This has not been confirmed with 
the publisher, although we have had some discussions with him in 
New York. The TV spots will either be a still, with a message from 
"Johnny Horizon's" voice, which will be a distinctive voice. The 
other may be a combination of a pan over a beautiful portion of 
desert country coming down to a picture of a dumpsite, just as Il 
have showed you, and then a brief message, asking the public to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Land Management for a cleaner public land. 


These will be prepared for some two hundred thirty-two television 
stations throughout the West. Some six hundred sixty-eight radio 
stations... Next,.a, brochure. This will, not be an ordinary cy penn 
brochure, because it will explain the problem that we are taeed 
with, and the inadequacy of our manpower to keep the public lands 
clean. It will offer suggestions as to how communities can cooper- 
ate. Such as the wonderful job that was done here in Nevada at 

Red Rock by the community effort to clean up Red Rock, and the 
community efforts which continue each year. Bumper stickers are 
somewhat of a controversial item. JI think all of us get upset when 
we go to Frontier Land, or Porpoise Land, or some of these other 
commercial lands and find that somebody has stuck one on our car. 
By the same token, even bumper stickers are popular, if they carry 
a. popular message. Certainly, CO prevent Torest ut ireseis One. 
Prevent range fires is one that has been very popular. In Washing- 
ton there is one that says, "Don't be a Bumper Sticker." We 
propose to have bumper stickers available for use with our co- 
operators. The State Fish and Game Departments, recreation depart- 
ments at the State level and any others that care to cooperate with 
us on this campaign. ‘These will not be given out wholesale. - They 
will be available at our office and at the office of our co-operators. 


Now, "Johnny Horizon" comic strips. I hate to use the term comic 
strips, but that is what is used in the trade. We are thinking of 
things like Mark Trail. Starting out with trade magazines, such as 
the A.F. of L.-C.1.0. They have a monthly publication and they take 
a great interest in things like fire prevention and water pollution. 
There is a real opportunity here with trade magazines to have a 
series of "Johnny Horizon" comic strips which depict both good and 
bad situations that are found on the public lands. He will appear 
with individuals, hunters and fishermen, campers and other recrea- 
tionists in a variety of situations that shcw both good and bad 
practices, as far as the public is concerned. 
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We have been extremely successful in the litterbag program that I 
have mentioned before, under Operation Cleanup. We are currently 
obtaining approximately three hundred and twenty thousand double- 
fold litterbags. I believe we had them all available at Phoenix 
last year. You saw the yellow ones. This is the size of the 
litterbag which you: see for the first time: The full image of 
"Johnny Horizon," the theme, "This Land is Your Land, Keep it Clean." 
Once again, allowing space here at the bottom for our co-operators 
and State Fish and Game Departments, and others, to purchase the 
bags jointly with us or on their own. This litterbag has another 
side to it. We have developed the "Johnny Horizon" outdoor pledge, 
which among other things includes, "As a visitor to the public lands 
doled ce to keep the land clean and tree ot litter, and treat the 
jland as my own. Leave gates and fences as I find them. Obey State 
Game and Fish laws and be careful with fire." 


The "Johnny Horizon" outdoor pledge gives us the opportunity for a 
whole new opportunity of working with youth groups. "Johnny 
Horizon" outdoor clubs. "Johnny Horizon" cleanup clubs. A "Johnny 
Horizon" certificate for meritorious work by a community or organ- 
ization. And perhaps, eventually, a national "Johnny Horizon" 
cleanup award. 


last, but nou least, if we are successful withthe publisher, this 
eould be eventually placed in kits along with a teaching outline 
for school teachers in the school systems, whereas they could take 
Ghe\ propilem oF litter on the public land asa classroom project. 
The song would be involved. There would be also ideas for projects 
whee schoo lwcniidren could ucilize. 


Gentlemen, I have introduced BLM's new cleanup campaign. I have 
introduced to you our theme, "This Land is Your Land, Keep it Clean." 
I have introduced to you "Johnny Horizon." I hope you like it. 

Thank you. 
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COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
MARCH 1, 1968 


INDUSTRY USE COMMITTEE 


Edward W. Clyde 
W. Howard Gray 
Homer Harrison 
Ray Lincoln 
Gareth C. Moon 

J. Leonard Neal 
George N. Swallow 


Roy Young 


Utah, Petroleum 
Nevada, Mining 
California, Wildlife 
Idaho, Sheep 
Montana, Forestry 
Arizona, Cattle 
Nevada, Sheep 


Nevada, Cattle 


Irving Senzel, Cochairman 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Erwin Christensen 
Henry C. Gerber 
Leonard Horn 
Clarence H. Quinlan 
Eldon H. Smith 
James S. Weber 
James A, Whaley 


John E. Wood 


Montana, Sheep 
Oregon, Cattle 
Colorado, Cattle 
New Mexico, Sheep 
Montana, Wildlife 


Oregon, Sheep 
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Wyoming, Soil Conservation 


New Mexico, Wildlife 


Eugene V. Zumwalt, Cochairman 
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Alden K, Barton 
Walter L, Blackadar 
Bruce Bowler 

Brunel Christensen 
Theodore H,. Conn 
Arthur dJiiHarres 
Francis A, LeSourd 


Robert V. Thompson 


PUBLIC USE COMMITTEE 


Utah, Sheep 

Idaho, Wildlife 

Idaho, Outdoor Recreation 
California, Cattle 
Oregon, Wildlife 

Alaska, Statewide 
Washington, Statewide 


Wyoming, Cattle 


Robert E, Wolf, Cochairman 


COMMUNITY & GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Kumen S, Gardner 
Eldon P. Harvey 
John W, Hay, Jr. 
Guyton 8B, Hays 

Johan B, Laxague 
George C, Ricca 
Gerhard N, Rostvold 


Mark S. Wagner 


Utah, Cattle 

New Mexico, Cattle 

Wyoming, Sheep 

New Mexico, State Goveminern 
California, Sheep 

Arizona, County Government 
California, Urban-Suburban 


Colorado, Wildlife 


Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Cochairman 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION & EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


V..P. Cline 

Fermin M, Echeverria 
Leonard Hoskins 

Max T. Layton 

Troy M. Miller 
Rolland K, Patrick 
Lloyd Rea 


H. Lee Trejo 


Colorado, Oil and Gas 
Arizona, Sheep 

Nevada, Wildlife 

Arizona, Wildlife 

Utah, Wildlife 

Idaho, Cattle 

Oregon, County Government 


Wyoming, Wildlife 


John Mattoon, Cochairman 
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Appendix No. 23 


WELCOME TO RENO 

The Nevada BLM is pleased that Reno was selected for the 1968 
meeting of the National Aepescey Board Council. 

This field tour will take you through a portion of the Carson 
City District and points of interest in the Reno, Virginia City, 
Carson City and Lake Tahoe areas. 

Many of the areas you will travel through, contain public lands 
that are feeling the impact of suburban and rural expansion. Demands 
for residential, commercial, industrial, recreation and other uses 
must be resolved. The ultimate best use of these lands is depen- 
dent upon the coordination and cooperation between user groups, city, 
county, State and Bureau of Land Management. 


We hope you will enjoy the tour and return to see more of Nevada. 
/s/ Nolan F. Keil 


Nolanie. Kev) 
State Director, Nevada 
Bureau of Land Management 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL TOUR 
APRIL 23, 1968 


Grayline Tour buses will depart from the Red Carpet Motor Lodge, 
Tuesday morning, 8:00 a.m. . 


Your tour guide will be* 
Horace "Mike" Jones - Carson City District Manager, BIM . 
STOP NO. 1 - WEDEKIND AREA 


Topics -- History, present uses, demands, future BLM consider- 
ations, use of public land for future recreation 
development, city and county planning. 

Speakers -- 

Rolla E. Chandler - Chief, Division of Land and 

Minerals and Program Management, BLM 
John Brooke and 
Mike Brierly - City of Sparks 


Richard Allen - Director of Regional Planning 
Washoe County 


STOP NO. 2 - PRAVINE AREA 


Topics -- History and development of PL-566 watershed and city 
and county planning for future uses of public land. 


Speakers -- 
Hugh Rossolo and 
Duane Collins - Soil Conservation Service 
Richard Allen - Washoe County 


Joe Latimore and 
Bill Holcomb 


City of Reno 
Bill Malencik - Range Conservationist, BLM 
STOP NO. 3 - VIRGINIA CITY 


Lunch at Delta Restaurant 

Luncheon Speaker - Paul Gemmill 
Executive Secretary 
Nevada Mining Association 


History of Virginia City and the 
Present Day Revival of Precious 
Metal Mining in Nevada. 
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STOP NO. 4 - JACK'S VALLEY 
Topics -- Winter deer range and fire rehabilitation. 
Speakers -- 
Frank Groves - Director, Nevada Fish & 


Game Commission 


Joe Greenly - Nevada Fish & Game Commission 
Horace Jones - Carson City District Manager, 
BLM 


STOP NO. 5 - LAKE TAHOE AND SAND HARBOR 


Topics -- Lake Tahoe and state park development. 
Speaker -- 
Bricun. Cronkite - Administrator, Nevada State 
Park System 


Return to Red Carpet Motor Lodge - 4:30 p.m. 
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THE WEDEKIND AREA 


History: The Wedekind Mining District was established in 1896 
following discovery of silver-bearing lead ores during construction 
of the irrigation ditch seen immediately south of this paved road. 
Exploration disclosed a number of irregular veins in altered vol- 
canic rock on the hillsides north of the ditch. The main period of 
production was’from’L90?-to 1903. The*oxidized”*silver-lead ores 
occurred as poorly defined stockworks and unofficial records indicate 
production worth $229,621, chiefly in silver. 


At a depth of about 50 feet the ore occurred as sulfides which could 
not be successfully treated in the original oxide mill. Addition- 
ally, hot acid water was encountered in 1903 and the two factors 
together caused the mines to close. 


Subsequent attempts to operate the mines were unsuccessful. In 
1930, drill holes encountered some sulfide mineralization but the 
properties became involved in litigation and no further development 
has taken place. The regional geology is generally favorable for 
the occurrence of valuable mineralization within an east-west 
altered zone up to 13 miles long and four milestwide. Because of 
the erratic nature of the stockwork deposits found in the past, 
similar deposits would probably not be mineable today. Larger, low 
grade deposits suitable for modern mining techniques might be found 
by extensive exploration programs. However, mining companies 
capable of undertaking such exploration will probably not do so 
because of the encroachment of urban development and the fragmented 
land pattern. 


Many individuals continue to prospect the remaining public lands in 
the area and hold a large number of unpatented mining claims, some 
of which date back to 1897. 


Present Uses: In addition to a solid cover of numerous overlapping 
mining claims, the public lands in the Wedekind Mining District are 
in demand through a wide variety of uses. Such uses include a 
community pit, materials site and rights-of-way for television 
station tower, pipelines, power lines, communications site, communi- 
cations access road and highways. Informally, the areas are also 
used for riding, hiking, target shooting, motor cycling, several 
unauthorized occupancies and dumping of trash. Abandoned mine 
shafts, protected to some extent by fences, pose a hazard to the 
public using the areas. The Bureau operates two mineral material 
community pits as a service to the local public and contractors. 


Demands for Title Transfer: An increasing array of filings for land 
patent is facing the Bureau. Such demands include private exchange, 
public sale, cemetery site, several mining claim occupancies, Indian 
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Allotment, three Recreation and Public Purposes and a railroad 
selection. These demands cannot soon be acted upon because of con-~ 
flicting mining claims. Each claim must be examined and validity 
or non-validity determined -before the filings for land can be 
processed. 


Future BLM Considerations: The public lands in this area are most 
desirable for expensive residential purposes and for open-space 
recreation areas. Land values are currently estimated to approxi- 
mate three to five thousand dollars per acre for the hillsides you 
see before you. The private lots we stand on are being offered for 
up to $10,000 and more, per lot. Thus the wide spread between what 
lands may be sold for on the open market and the cost -- for 
example, $5.00 per acre for patent toa mining claim -- motivates 
many people into trying all means available in the hope to obtain 
title to these public ‘lands. 


Through BLM's land classification process, involving all interested 
parties, we must eventually decide the highest and most beneficial 
use of public lands such as this, involving many interests and 
demands” for land title and use. 


PEAVINE MOUNTAIN WATERSHED - NEVADA 
Introduction 


The northwest portion of the City of Reno, Nevada has had a number 
of floods that originated on Peavine Mountain. Records show that 
from 1861 to 1956, 13 major floods had hit this area, including 
extra damaging floods in 1914 and 1955. The last and most severe 
flood occurred July 20, 1956, with direct and indirect damages 
determined at approximately $740,000. 


In 1955, the City of Reno applied to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for a small watershed project under the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act (PL-566). The application was approved 

and referred to the Soil Conservation Service for planning. Actual 
planning commenced in 1956. 


During the planning process many Federal, State and City agencies 
participated including the Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Forest 
Service, U. S. Corps of Engineers, University of Nevada, Division 

of Forestry, State Engineer and others. The work plan was completed 
and approved by the Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service 
on July 31, 1958. 
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Construction of the project commenced with the land treatment work 
being started first in the spring of 1959 followed by the construc- 
tion of the upper Peavine structure in the fall and winter, All 
construction was completed by summer 1962. 


Damages and Benefits 


The project will eliminate floodwater and sediment damage from floods 
of up to and including one percent Trequetucy of occurrence (once in 
100 years ) on the upland area. Average annual benefits for flood 
prevention will amount to approximately $115 , 000 compared to the 
average annual cost of $46,670. The ratio of average annual bene- 
fits to costs for flood prevention measures is approximately 2.521. 


The total project cost was $1,058,059 with the Federal share being 
$803,311 and local costs at $254,748. 


ptLalbieuics,-rior vo, Construccion 


Area of Watershed - 6,300 acres. 

Ownership Pattern - 75% Private, 27% BLM. 
Use 1 = Grazed by sheep. 
Fire - Approximately half of area burned in 1954. 
Range Condition - Poor -- with a high percentage of cheatgrass. 


Solution to the Problem 


From 1959 to the present, it has been necessary to eliminate live- 
stock grazing use on this land. This was accomplished through 
agreements with one operator in addition to some land exchanges with 
the Bureau of Land Management. A fence was also constructed around 
the watershed. 


Various land treatment measures were applied to provide adequate 
ground cover on much of the burned area; to improve the range condi- 
tion on all the land; and to improve the infiltration rate of the 
soil. Perennial grasses were used to help crowd out the highly 
inflammable cheatgrass. 


Three floodwater retarding structures and one diversion structure 
were installed to reduce flood flows and sediment deposition in the 
City of Reno. 


The City of Reno obtained easements and rights-of-way for the land 
treatment work and the structural works valued at $237,000. 
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Land Treatment Measures 


All land treatment measures were applied in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Land Management, Soil Conservation Service and the City 

of Reno. All measures on both private and public lands were in- 
stalled by the BLM. PL-566 funds from the Soil Conservation Service 
were used for the total cost on public land and half the cost on 
private land with the City of Reno providing the remaining half. 


11.5 miles of fence were constructed around the watershed to assure 
exelusion of all livestock grazing tor an indefinite “period. 


1108 acres were treated for brush removal by two methods: spraying 
and with a brush: beater. 


500 acres were pitted with a pitting machine converted from a border 
ridger. 


2300 acres were seeded to Fairway crested wheatgrass and Siberian 
wheatgrass at the rate of six pounds per acre using heavy duty 
rangeland drills. 


Costs of All Land Treatment Measures 


PL-566 Funds $22 , 821 
Local Funds 10,448 


Total $33,269 


VIRGINIA CITY 


Virginia City, Nevada, remains one of the most lively and colorful 
of the famed mining towns born in the West during the mid-1800s. 
During its bonanza days, Virginia City's population numbered about 
40,000, attracted by the enormous wealth of the fabulous Comstock 
Lode. Yields from the mines have been estimated from a half-billion 
dollars to $900,000,000, with approximately $500 million in silver 
ang cvhekresu-in- Sold. 


Recently Howard Hughes purchased approximately 380 acres in American 
Flat, one-third of which is patented mining claims, the remainder 
unpatented claims. -The selling price was $225,000. The famous 
Sutro Tunnel was also recently purchased by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, which has announced plans to reactivate the Comstock Lode 

at Gold Hill. “It has been predicted that people will return and 
business flourish in ancient towns that have been fading painfully 
over a century. Virginia City may soon see over 2,000 miners. 
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Today the city draws a constant parade of tourists and students 
eager tc glimpse remnants of the lusty Old West. Virginia City is 
26 miles from Reno over scenic Geiger Grade. 


JACK'S VALLEY WINTER DEER RANGE WITHDRAWAL 


The Jack's Valley Winter Deer Range Withdrawal was established by 
Public Land Order 3645, Federal Register No. 76, April 21, 1965, 
pursuant to Executive Order 10355 of May 26, 1952. 


Placement of this area in the status of protective withdrawal was 
requested by the Nevada Fish and Game Commission, who urged its 
establishment a decade ago. The deer herd wintering in Jack's 
Valley, in addition to its contribution to California hunters, pro- 
vides recreational days to the most heavily pressured hunting area 
in the state. In 1964 and 1965, 27,000 and 32,490 hunter-days 
were spent in this area. Of these hunter days, about 24% and 19%, 
respectively, were spent in pursuit of deer that normally winter in 
and around Jack's Valley. 


The Commission was concerned over the rapid loss of winter range, 

so necessary for maintenance of the deer, to encroaching residential 
expansion and transfer of land to private ownership. The Withdrawal 
was established in the hope of perpetuating this valuable public 
resource and, of approximately 8,000 acres of winter range, the 
3,115 acres of protective withdrawal represents essentially the 

Last pubbic. land. 


The Jack's Valley Deer Herd winters at the foot of the Carson Range 
from about seven miles south of Genoa to about eight miles north of 
Highway 50. 


Deer trapped in Jack's Valley in winter have been harvested or 
sighted in the kcho Lake area and in Desolation Valley west of Lake 
Tahoe. 


From 1953 to 1963 rough population estimates have been made based 
on an average seasonal use of 150 days (December through April) and 
an average of 30 deer-days use per acre. Average herd size has 
been calculated at about 1,600 animals. The Nevada harvest alone 
from this herd has averaged 266, or about 16.5% of the herd. 


Calculations indicate that the ten-year (1953 to 1963) average number 
of deer utilizing the 3,115 acre Withdrawal is about 620. 


In spring of 1966 a wildfire, nearly 100% destructive, burned about 
838 acres of this important deer range. Through a cooperative 
effort between BLM, Nevada Division of Forestry, Nevada Fish and 
Game Commission about 600 acres were reseeded to cereal rye to 
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provide a quick ground cover. This seeding was eminently successful 
as a glance:*to the north toward Highway 50 reveals. 


In spring, LOO, the area was drilled to perennial species to pro- 
vide permanent ground cover and forage. Species included the 
following: 


1. Crested wheatgrass 39000)..LDS « 
2. omall burnet 200 lbs. 
jaw nliolts LOG. DS. 
4, Intermediate wheatgrass 00 “Lbs. 
5. Bearded wheatgrass 100 lbs* 
6. Antelope bitterbrush 800 lbs. 
{.., Desert bitterbrush LOOM bs « 


Crested wheat was distributed generally; Burnet, alfalfa and Desert 
bitterbrush at higher northwest elevations; Antelope bitterbrush 
general at higher elevations; Intermediate and Bearded wheatgrass 
at lower elevations on the east edge. 


Success varied. Seeding into heavy stands of cereal rye was gener- 
ally a failure, indicating the importance of removing competition 
prior to seeding. 


Success in the northwest portion was generally very good. Alfalfa 
was notably successful, as was crested wheat. Burnet, at this 
point, is scattered. Bitterbrush is patchy, but abundant. It is 
not possible at this time to determine whether Desert bitterbrush 
was established. Intermediate and bearded wheatgrasses were gener- 
ally out-competed by cereal rye. 


LAKE TAHOE STATE PARK ACQUISITION 


A Nevada state park on Lake Tahoe has become a reality after almost 
six years of intensive effort by Nevada's Department of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, The State Park Commission and private citizens. 
The Washoe County District Court on November 18, 1967, in what is 

to date Nevada's largest land condemnation suit and the first one 

for a state park, awarded 5,300 acres of Lake Tahoe park land to the 
State of Nevada at a cost of $2,981,000. 


Lake Tahoe, clear and unpolluted, is one of the nation's most 
beautiful lakes. It is situated at 6,229 feet elevation; and is 
encompassed by the two states of Nevada and California and five 
counties. The Lake Tahoe Basin is rapidly becoming commercialized 
and losing its open space character to resort and resident sub- 
division. The acquisition of these lands for a state park is 
considered a real victory for conservationists. 
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The lands purchased border three and one-half miles of shoreline of 
this majestic high Sierra lake which Mark Twain called: "the 
fairest picture the whole earth afford". 


The legislature in 1964 and 1965, authorized the Department of 
Conservation and Natural Resources to purchase 12,157 acres includ- 
ing seven and one-half miles of shoreline. Recent condemnation 
actions are just the first phase of acquisition. The Department 
contemplates in the near future to acquire additional acreage for 
inclusion in the new park. This is the first large land holding 
set aside for-a public park on the Nevada side of Lake Tahoe. 


The Division of State Parks is going forward with plans for area 
development. Development funds as yet are not available. 


Inflating land values now make it appear rather obvious that the 

$6 million allocated for purchase may not be adequate to acquire 

the total acreage authorized for purchase. The source of funding 

to date includes $1.5 million appropriated by the Nevada State 
Legislature; a grant of $1.5 million from the Fleischmann Foundation; 
and a $3 million grant from the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 
Additional funding is now urgently needed, if a large tract in the 
Lake Tahoe Basin is to be kept unspoiled and the park acquisition 
project completed. 


LO 
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COMMENTS ON MEETING AND FIELD TOUR 


Remarks of Fred J. Weiler, State Director for Arizona, Bureau of 
Land Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, Reno, 
Nevada, April 24, 1968. 


During the tour yesterday, several of the Nevada contingent expressed 
a little concern over the critique I was supposed to make, apparently 
a bit confused between the word critique and criticize. They thought 
1 would, take the trip apart... Evyem if I wanted, to, . couldn't.:) State 
Director Keil and his staff are to be highly complimented for an 
exceptionally well-organized and informative tour. I'm certain that 
all of us got.a.great.deal. out.of it, through the exposure .to some 

of the problems and activities of the Bureau of Land Management in 
the State of Nevada. 


All_of us; you Council members, plus.the BLM. staffhere, will derive 
a good deal of benefit from this. And I hope the system of changing 
these meetings from one location to another will be continued. 


We can become provincial in our outlook and attitude, whether Bureau 
administrators concerned almost solely with our own sphere of 
responsibility, or Council members who represent specific interest 
groups. It's good -- not only good but necessary -- that all of us 
learn more about the overall activities of BLM. This is specially 
important, I'm sure, for a National Council of this kind. 


While on the trip yesterday I couldn't help but think, as I'm sure 
many of you did, about the tremendous change there has been in the 
past twenty or twenty-five years, the postwar years. If this tour 
had taken place some twenty years ago, probably it would have been 

a trip to a ranch,..or.possibly.to.an old.mine,.or an active mine. 
Because just that short time ago, this was about the extent of our 
involvement in land management. All of the things we saw yesterday - - 
the problems that we are continually confronted with, having to live 
with today -- are relatively new. I had not been in Reno in fourteen 
years; and the tremendous change here is startling. When we think, 
for instance, of Las Vegas, a few years ago, some 10,000 population, 
and now over 100,000 people in Clark County. My own city, Phoenix, 
was just then beginning its growth from 50,000 to over 500,000 
population. 1 visited a bit with.Burt Silcock and: he told me. that 
they are puilding. the »zourth bighsschoolsinvAnchorage...) Total 

school enrollment is some 25,000 there. And again, I couldn't help 
but think back to when I first arrived in Alaska, when the total 
population of Anchorage was approximately 4,000. 
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We are all familiar with the problems which we are being confronted 
with. Due to this population explosion, increased amounts of 

leisure time, higher incomes, greater mobility of the American public 
today, we have problems that simply didn't exist then. They are 
coming upon us so rapidly that some of our processes in solution- 
solving present almost insurmountable, problems, because we can't 
react rapidly enough. The only hope that we have, as evidenced by 
the participation in the trip yesterday, through the varied speakers 
we had, not only on the tour, but on the program the day before, is 
through increased public participation. 


Twenty-two years ago we had no Bureau of Land Management. We had 
the old Grazing Service and the old General Land Office. We had 
no Recreation and Public Purposes Act. We didn't have the Public 
Sale Law. We were concerned, almost exclusively, with minor dis- 
posals of land through some old outmoded land laws, and a simple 
_ type of range administration. Today this situation has changed 
radically, and it is going to continue to change. Our only hope 
lies “in the type of public participation that we have been getting 
through our multiple use classification hearings, through an in- 
creased, awareness of the public and the user's interests in our 
decision-making processes. 


The multiple use advisory board at the State and National levels 
have been a great step forward and a big help to us, but this, too, 
must be expanded, I feel, down to the district level -- to have 
district multiple use advisory boards. 


The Bureau of Land Management, as you all know, is in an unenviable 
position in many cases. We have to make some basic decisions. And 
these decisions are always between conflicting groups -- no matter 
what decision we make, we are going to be unpopular with someone or 
other, because we can't decide favorably for everybody. 


The first stop we made yesterday at the Wedekin area was a good 
example. Here: is a relatively small: tract of land with five or 
six conflicting and overlapping applications on it. It appears to 
me that the situation is quite clear -- there is no’ question but 
that the land is best suited to some type of ownership other than 
Federal. And the Bureau can make that decision, and can make the 
disposal. But the decision as to whom it will be disposed to and 
the use that will be made of it is going to have to be up to local 
planning authorities. In this respect the counties are going 

to play the major or key role in this process. 
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The second stop we made is a good example of the type of responsi- 
bility that should be assumed by these local bodies. As you recall, 
the second one was the Peavine Watershed Protection Withdrawal, 
where it was the consensus that this particular land should remain 
under Bureau administration for management for flood control pur- 
poses. The thought I have here, however, is why is it necessary to 
spend some million dollars of tax money to construct a project of 
this sort to protect improvements which were placed down on the 
lower flood plane. I'm not pointing the finger particularly at 
Nevada authorities, because we have exactly the same situation in 

my hometown of Phoenix, where they are not talking about one million 
but twenty some odd million dollars. This is for flood control 
purposes to protect improvements placed on land which should not 
have been disposed of to begin with. Or having been disposed of, 
the local zoning authorities should not have permitted construction 
of residences and businesses in areas which were subject to flood- 
ing. he. local, authorities must assume more responsibility in thts 
Tespect, because disposals alone are jor mo value, or particular 
import unless the land is used wisely after it passes from Bureau 
administration. Likewise, in many areas, all over the United States 
not just here on the public domain land, development is taking 

place for residential or urban expansion on a limited and irreplace- 
able amount of high value agricultural land. Why, for instance, in 
wise planning, should residences replace existing agriculture when 
there is plenty of room for expansion up on the slopes, leaving the 
agricultural land in production. These are things -- I don't know 
if I am on the subject here or not -- but these are planning activi-. 
ties that we are engaged in -- or planning decisions, I should say -- 
yet we do not have the final authority over what use is to be made 
of land after it passes out of our hands. So again, I come back to 
my point that the county zoning and planning authorities are the 
ones that will have to assume a planning responsibility. 


It was interesting to me, in going around on the tour yesterday, as 
I'm sure it was to all of you, to see really how similar the prob- 
lems are here in Nevada to those that I am most familiar with in 
Arizona, and in other states. We have the same problems confronting 
us throughout the Bureau. They may differ in magnitude or priority 
from one state to another, but basically our problems are that of a 
fixed land base, with ever-increasing and conflicting pressures on 
it. It appears that as we approach a solution for one problem, we 
are confronted with a new one. Again, on the Wedekin area the 
County man mentioned the Tote-Goats. What are we going to do about 
this? We have no legislation at this time to control this use in 
any respect. But Tote-Goats were unheard of ten years ago. ‘The 
problem simply didn't exist. Now, we not only have the Tote-Goats 
down in the south areas, but the snowmobiles up in the northern 
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areas. What kind of controls can we exercise? What types of con- 
trols should be put in? How are they going to. be enforced? Is 

this going to be up to the Bureau? Is it going to be up to local 
bodies? We are working right now in-Arizona on this problem. The 
only solution we can come up with is we can't prohibit the use of 
the public land for this kind of recreation. What we can do is try 
to provide a spot where they can concentrate these activities. This 
type of situation continues through all of our varied problems and 
pressures. 


Mr. Sidor, in the opening talk, commented on some of the points that 
I have mentioned, and they were emphasized -- or brought before us -- 
on the field trip, particularly the gradual encroachment of urbani- 
zation into the high-value agricultural land. But I wasn't quite 
sure whether he was indicating that this was a Bureau problem or a 
local planning problem. We cannot do anything about this. I'm 
wondering, too, sometimes in some of our areas whether we don't 
confuse bigness with perhaps greatness, a constant emphasis on many 
of our western communities to be known as the fastest growing town 
in the state or largest city in the state, without regard to whether 
we are destroying the very thing which makes our environment so 
desirable. We need only to look to Southern California to see what 
has happened. One of the most attractive living areas in the entire 
world is being at least injured, if not destroyed, by the tremen- 
dous number of people who have moved in and just by being there 

have destroyed its value. Certainly, I'm not supposed to come up 
with any answers to these problems. And I am not sure at this time 
that there are any answers. Perhaps we are treating the symptoms 

of our problems with aspirin, using it as a palliative rather than 
getting at the base, or the root, of our whole problem -- the 
population explosion, the population increase. 


I think the only solution -- and this is certainly not a function 
of the Bureau of Land Management -- is through some type of popula- 
tion control, stabilization of population; our problems are going 
to continue to grow in scope and extent so long as our population 
continues to rise. Japan, I understand, has succeeded now as one 
of the first nations in stabilizing its population. 


On that basis, of course, we can make the basic decisions as to 
ownership and use of land base that we have. I will leave you with 
that thought. 
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Report of the 
INDUSTRY USE COMMITTEE 
National Advisory Board Council 
“Reno, Nevada 
April 22, 1968 


une industry UsesCommittecmmet at 5:008p.m.-on Monday, April,2e, 
with Ray Lincoln as Chairman and Irving Senzel as Cochairman. After 
consideration and deliberation, the Committee adopted the following 
resolutions: 

1. Resolved that the National Advisory Board Council recom- 
mend the appointment of a committee to make a study of and a report 
upon the problems involved in exchanges or sales by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

-2. Resolved that the National Advisory Board Council request 
that the regulations pertaining to the permittees participation and 
interest in range improvements be handled as in the past with no 
termination of permittee interest, except that in lieu of bookkeep- 
Dip Cl etecuenee, O18 Certliicave of inveres tbe considered. 

3. Resolved that the National Advisory Board Council request 


the reappointment of a grazing fee study committee. 
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Report of the 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

National: Advisory Board Council 

Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968 
The Resource Management Committee met at 3:00 p.m. on Monday, 
April 22, with Leonard Horn as Chairman, and Eugene V. Zumwalt as 
Cochairman. After extensive discussion, the Committee adopted the 
following recommendations unanimously: 

1. Recommend that the Resource Management Committee undertake 
an assignment for a study to evaluate allotment management plans 
and grazing systems. 

2. Recommend that the Bureau of Land Management issue a 
directive to State Directors clarifying existing instructions on 
animal unit equivalent rates for different classes of livestock 


for management purposes; and further recommend that no attempt be 


made to modify existing regulations. 
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Report of the 
PUBLIC USE COMMITTER 
National Advisory Board Council 
‘Reno, Nevada 
April 22, 1968 


The Public Use Committee met at 3:00 p.m. on Monday, April 22, with 
Brunel Christensen as Chairman, Bruce Bowler as Vice Chairman, and 

Robert Wolf as Cochairman. The committee formulated, adopted, and 

recommends to the Council the following resolutions: 


1. Whereas uses other than livestock and wildlife have been 
recognized and represented on State and National Advisory Boards, 
but not represented on District Boards, and 
Whereas the various uses contemplated under the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act of 1964 need recognition at the District level, 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the NABC that the Secretary of the 
Interior arrange to add to the BLM's District Advisory Boards repre- 
sentation for the various uses contemplated under the Classification 
and Multiple Use Act of 1964; when the Secretary determines such 
uses are of an extent that warrant representation on a District 
Advisory Board. 

Resolved that we reiterate our resolution of 1967 and add to ita 
recommendation that the Director appoint a Committee from the 
National Advisory Board to establish the procedures of implementing 
eee 


2. Whereas relative to the off highway vehicular use of public 
lands, that with the great pressures of off highway vehicular use 
on public lands and with the hundreds of organized clubs conducting 
vehicular races and such in the various western states on public 
jends, 16 18) sete that there 16 a ereat need for the development of 
policies, regulations and guidelines to allow for such organized 
vehicular uses and still protect our public domain from being damaged 
or destroyed, 
Whereas off highway vehicular use of public lands properly conducted 
is a desirable form of recreation and should be encouraged and 
developed, and 
Whereas this use is now reaching proportions particularly in organ- 
ized events where administration and regulation is necessary to 
enable this use to develop in a manner consistent with other uses 
of the public domain and with the maintenance of ecology of the 
lands, 
Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Secretary be asked to appoint 
a committee from the National Advisory Board Council to study and 
recommend administrative and regulatory methods of achieving these 
objectives. 
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3. Resolved that the Bureau of Land Management aggressively 
pursue as a high priority program the resolution of the problem of 
access to the public lands, including inventory of the situation, 
acquisition of related rights-of-way, institution of proper manage- 
ment, and securing funding for the program including use of Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. (Recommend that we reiterate the 
policy again this year as resolved at meeting in Loer 


4. Resolved that Bureau of Land Management perform an inven- 
tory of abandoned mine shafts or other surface hazards under their 
jurisdiction in the heavily used recreation areas, and these hazards 
be’ corrected. 
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Report of the 
COMMUNITY & GOVERNMENTAL AFFATRS COMMITTEE 
National Advisory Board Council 
Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968 
The Community and Governmental Affairs Committee met at 3:00 p.m. 


on Monday, April 22, with Gerhard N. Rostvold as Chairman, George 


Ricca as Vice-Chairman, and Jerry A. O'Callaghan as Cochairman. 


There was extensive discussion as to whether or not the Community 
and Governmental Affairs Committee should undertake a study of 
BLM's role in zoning and master planning. By a four to three vote, 
members of the Committee decided not to recommend that such a study 


be undertaken. 
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Report of the 
PUBLIC INFORMATION AND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
National Advisory Board Council 
Reno, Nevada, April 22, 1968 


The Public Information and Education Committee met at 3:00 p.m. on 
Monday, April 22, with Lloyd Rea as Chairman and John Mattoon as 
Cochairman. After discussion of related subjects the Committee 
formulated the following report for consideration and adoption by 
the Council. 


Whereas the general public is not sufficiently familiar with the 
history, uses and management of the public domain lands and whereas 
there is a) great need for public understanding of the problems in 
making the best use of these lands for the greatest public good and 
whereas the Bureau of Land Management information program has made 
an excellent start toward disseminating this information to the 
public, now therefore let itsbe resolved that the National Advisory 
Board Council go on record in favor of stepping up this program 
through the media of a wider variety of magazines so as to reach 

a broader cross-section of the public. 


L. The National Advisory Board Council commends the Secretary 
of the Interior for the work which has-been done by his Bureau of 
Land Management's Office of Information and Education in the dis- 
semination to the public of the problems in basic land management 
and possible solutions, and we urge the Secretary to continue along 
the same lines and to utilize the public press with all newspapers 
and magazines of every type where cooperation can be secured. 


2. The Committee moves that NABC commend the Secretary of the 
Interior on his new Johnny Horizon Anti-Litter Campaign, and we urge 
that he implement it as a means of educating the public in the 
necessity for keeping the public lands clean, and as an effort to 
reduce the cost of management of the public lands by reducing the 
eost of keeping them sufficiently sanitary to be tenable. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 


Reno, Nevada; April 24, 1968 


In executive session on Wednesday, April 24, 1968, the National 
Advisory Board Council unanimously elected Gene J. Etchart of 
Montana as Chairman, Ray Lincoln of Idaho as Vice Chairman, and 
Kumen S. Gardner of Utah as Treasurer. 


The Council adopted the following recommendations for consideration 
by the Secretary of the Interior: 


1. Appointment of a committee to study and report on problems 
involved in exchanges or sales by the Bureau of Land Management. 


2. Reappointment of a grazing fee study committee, with progress 
report to be submitted to and reviewed by the full council. 


3. Designation of the Resource Management Committee to undertake 
a study to evaluate allotment management plans and grazing systems. 


4. Appointment of a committee to study and recommend procedures 
for the enlarged representation of interests on district advisory 
boards. 


5. Appointment of a committee to study and recommend on adminis- 
trative and regulatory method to provide for controlled recreational 
vehicular use on public lands, while providing against damage and 
destruction of public lands. 


6. Aggressive pursuit by the Bureau of Land Management, as a high 
priority program, the resolution of the problem of access to the 
public lands, including inventory of the situation, acquisition of 
related rights-of-way, institution of proper management, and secur- 
ing funding for the program including use of Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund. 


7. Action by the Bureau of Land Management to make an inventory of 
abandoned mine shafts and other man-made hazards under its juris- 
diction in designated recreation areas and a study of the legal and 
fiscal aspects of providing protection against such hazards. 


8. Deferment of implementation of Bureau directives regarding the 
termination of user investments in range improvements on public 
lands. 
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9. Review by the Special Committee on Section 15 Regulations and 
by the State Advisory Boards of amended proposed Section 15 Regula- 
tions prior to theirtinel publication. 


10. Continuation to utilize the public press where coordination can 
be secured. in dissemination to the public of the problems in basic 
land management. 


11. Implementation of the Johnny Horizon Anti-Litter Campaign as a 
means”of “edueating “the “publ ie “in-themnecessicy ior "keeping tHe 
public lands clean, and as an effort to reduce the cost of manage= 
ment of the public lands by reducing the cost of keeping them ~ 
sufficiently sanitary to be tenable. 
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